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A REMARKABLE BOOK! 


Thoughtful readers and students of history, legislation, and public affairs will find in 
STIMSON’S AMERICAN STATUTE LAW a most interesting presentation of the 
written law of Amenca, deduced by analysts and comparison from the laws of the States. 


Our country presents a singular legal development in the fact that thirty-eight States and six organised Territories have 
built up entirely independent systems of statute law—usually following parallel lines, but differing essentially in particulars, Hi. : 
therto no attempt has been made to digest and compare these systems, as presented tn the Revised Statutes or Codes of the States; 
but now MR, STIMSON, after five years of patient and laborious work, has compressed into one volume an excellent epitome 
of the CONSTITUTIONS of the different States, and of all their laws relating to PERSONS, PROPERTY, and 
: SUCCESSIONS, 
: The Part devoted to the State Constitutions deserves careful study. All our treatises on American Constitutional Late con- 
fine themselves to the Federal Constitution, although the Constitutions of the several States more nearly concern the lives and inte. 
rests of the people. In MR. STIMSON’S volume, for the first time, the citizen can study and compare the Constitutions of 
the States,and trace American Constitutional Law through all its phas.s. 


{ Of no lessinterest and importance ts the succinct comparative view, in the Parts relating to Persons and to Property, ef all 
the laws governing the relations, intercourse, and business of citizens, 
' One minor but striking feature of this werk ts its comparison, section by section, of the Civil Law (or rather the Code Napo- 


leon) as adopted in the State of Louisiana, with the Common Law partially codified in the other States. 
For lawyers and judges STIMSON’S AMERICAN STATUTE LAW wil! need no commendation. With libra- 
ries and general readers the following opinions from excellent critical authorities may carry weight 


‘“ We have had occasion to make practical use of MR. STIMSON’S book repeatedly, and can speak contidently of its careful and thorough quality, 
It isa monument of devoted and faithful labor in a region which attracts far too little attention.”— The NATION. 


‘¢ Every time I have occasion to refer to your recent publication of ‘ American Statute Law,’ I ~onder how it happened that such a book had ne- 
ver been brought out until MR. STIMSON had begun his work, and finished it so well. , 
* 4 
‘* Its great value becomes more and more apparent as it is used. Already it has saved me much . “@, “uy every-day work.”"—CHIEF-JUSTICE 
WAITE of the United States Supreme Court. % 


** Tt will also exhibit to the student of general jurisprudence the consensus of American thought on the . af modern legislation. In this re- 

gard it has apermanent value. The comparison of laws has the effect of evolving the general principles that una, “Gp ted forms of legislation on the 

same subjects, and tends to bring about that great desideratum—a uniformity of American law."—MR. JUSTICE Ri. ” \, of the United States Su- 

preme Court. ¢ ? : 
‘T have followed MR. STIMSON in his work with enirely exceptional interest and admiration. It seemed to need a combination of power to ges 

neralize and of respect for detail, neither of which alone is enough for a great work, and yet which are not apt to go together. I think MR. STIMSON 

5 has both, and I hope the success of his book may be equal to the ability and labor he has spent upon it."—HON. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Jr., : 

of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 


THE FULL TITLE OF THE BOOK THUS HIGHLY PRAISED IS 


‘ AMERICAN STATUTE LAW: An Analytical and Compared Digest of the Con- 


stitutions and Civil Public Statutes of all the States and Territories, relating to Persons and Property, in Force Jan. 1, 1886. By FREDERICK 
J. STIMSON, author of ‘Stimson’s Law Glossary.’ One large royal octavo volume, bound in law sheep. PRICE, $6.50 NET. 


ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED; 
WOOD (H. G.): AMERICAN RAILWAY LAW. 3 vols. $15.00 net. 
AUSTIN'S FARM LAW. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; law sheep, $3.00 net. 


Published by CHARLES C. SOULE, 
17 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


(After NOVEMBER 1 Mr, Soule will remove to the FREEMAN PLACE CHAPEL, 15 , Beacon St., opposite the Boston Athenceum.) 
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The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
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positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. —-—-15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
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26 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
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Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertigement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, <t~ A — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, H 

TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
ies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 


; a large 
able —," ae resident teachers ; pils graduated 
German 


yy hy — § or  ellesley 
or prepared French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
eave and 
‘all term begins & September 22, 1886. 
Grorce W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School oe boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful trai . New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Classical, Ger- 


pan, Soe Departments. $285 a year. Address P. O. 
Box 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
pal has server a Soy pte I im Yale Col. 











ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILson. 
Disrrict oF CoLumBiA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
Fourteenth Str N.C 


treet, 
7 NORWOOD IVS TITUTE.—A se- 
t Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 


ene Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLEN ACADEM Y.—President’s House, 
Academy, and Gymnasium. Prepares boys for 
College or for business. A few boys received into family 
of the a and enjoy rare advantages. 24th year 
opens Sept. Send we Catalogue. 
- ALLEN, A. M., LL.D., President. 
— ee 
RS. WALLER R. BULL OCK, ce Ca- 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls. 


Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin included int the 
course. 











MARYLAND, Baltim 
NIVERSITY OF ‘MARYLAND.—Law 
School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


1886. 
—— Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
ARYLAND, Catonsville. 


r ¥ “TiMO iy’ s ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German Boarding and ~ 4 School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 21. Princtpals, Miss 

CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BB0T ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 

ladies. The fifty-eighth yeee. opens on Thursday, 

Princtp For admission coy Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 

rincipal. For circulars W. F. DRAPER, Andover, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bedfo 


EDFORD PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~ Oct. 1. 17 miles from Boston ; location un- 
surpass tae rere in all branches by emi- 











nent teachers. Pupils prepared for Vassar and Welles- 
ley. Terms very reasonable Send for circular and full 
information. Mrs, A. T. BYRNES. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 
OME SCHOOL. ms X MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful pesatte, noted for pure air and 
pure water ; cou itry delights and city advantages. Ex- 
cellent o portunities for those wae wish to make up lost 
time, or to make a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circular to 
Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmMunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. 
MuNRoK, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 











WIA UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). | 4) 


—Pre tion for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facu 
ty. The location is the “hes attractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


M* S. QUI: VOY = a "SHA W PROPOSES 
to establish a Normal Training Class for = youn 
women who wish to become Kindergartners. A ollege 
Course or Normal 8 School Co’ 

sidered an equivalent, will be es paration 
for admission. The Class wili n on Monda 1 Oceober 
18, 1886, at the School, No. oo Iborough Street. "and will 
be Miss Laura Fisher. who has 








. ere, 
¢ e of the work. The course of study will include les- 
sons in Frébel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Plays of the Kindergar- 
ten, and other speciallessons, Tuition $150 for the course. 
Application can be made to Miss Laura FISHER, 873 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B. Prx- 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Sireet. Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION Fi FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 











+ * Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. mee ee 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. Se te tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. harming loca- 
i with fine tennis-court. FE. E, ABBOT, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor, 








SETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. “JOSHUA ‘KENDALL'S DA YAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for coll Circu- 
lars. Address 123 Inman St., ——— 





OSPEC: Cc THI HILL School for Young Ladies. 
for fer coltegn, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and mealies location. Established in 1869. JamEs C. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The aoe term (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 1 





MASSACHUSETTS, cy. 
Asus ACADEMY, — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding oes for boys. Next school 
year 8 15th September, 1886 
For all information address 
WILuiaM Everett, Ph.D. 


HUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REY! VLOCK YNSTITUTE. —A PRE- 


paratory School for vere. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. Mis, Principal. 


New JERSEY, Lawrencevi 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —John C. 
Green Sua tetion. Applications for admission 
should be made fro’ to 6 months in advance of date 
of See. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for — information, address 
Rev. JAMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 











New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY (Vv. 2 ACADEMY 
for Boys. H. M. Wavrapr (Yale, ’75), Principal. 


New YorK Ciry, 68 West 37th St. 
'AUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
—Classes and private instruction for Ladies and 
a in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 


nguages. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will be sent on application. 


NEw YorK Crirty, 108 West 49th St. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 27. 2 boarders. VirGinrus DABNEY. 


NEw York CIty, 315 W. 57th St. 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE.— 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal.—Re- 
alo ur September 30, with ms Ay - 8s’ department and new stu- 
Am dank, F. Rondel. . Burchard, Moral and 
Men ences. 


New York City, 32E. 45th St. 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—DPISTINCT 


Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
oor Introductory to all colleges. Reopens September 

















NEw York City, 43 West 39th 
Titer HERBERT MORSE’ S SCHOOL 
for Boys. — Reopens Sept. 29. Principal at 
ome, 





NEw YorkK, Poughkeepsie 
y ‘ht ~ VIEW ACADEM Y.—Prepares for 
College and the Government Academies, for Busi- 
ness and Social relations. 
a Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet R:- 
fles. BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals. 





New York, Suspension Brid, 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 
Boarding School for Boys 
WILFRED ite nro, A.M., President. 
New York, Syrac 
no ts ee WILKINSON’ S HOME 
School for Girls.—$1,0 r yore, No extras. 
mly ten pupils. Refers to Mic Poutsa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm, Curtis, Esq 


New York, Uti 

RS. PIA TT ‘s SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Sept. 20th, 

1887. Applications should be made early. 

Ou10, Cincinnati, No. 166 West Seventh St. 

TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
will reopen their school September 22, 1886, 
puplis aim to give a good general education, or to prepare 
pup” 14 _— Harvard examination or any college open 














HI0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hilis. 
TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
lish and French Family yy Day School Sept. 
28, 1886. ere are 8 al classes for thcse entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
an Oratory, Philadelphia. Aims to make natural 
elegant, and forcible Readers and Speakers. Large an 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. nd for catalogue, 
PENNSYLVANIA, ~aaeaala Iphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S ROARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and_ French Boosins and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21 


Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz M 
WE Zar... 2. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) fine Cat for Business and Universi- 
ties. In the Camb University Local Exams., 1884, 
ot eae am jam boy. std 2d in_ Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
‘or Terms apply as above. 
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Teachers. 


NEXPERIENCED TUTOR, ANA.B., 
will take one or two boys to Southern California 
for the winter. Address W.C., care of Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ARP AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
in schools and private families by experienced 
and snecessful lady teacher ; highest references. 
Harpist, Nation office. 
WA NTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 
German and French. Correspondence solicited. 
H, Nation, New York City. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
DUCATIONAL BUREAU, NORTH- 
_ West cor, 156th St. and 10th Ave., introduces teach- 
ers, governesses, all assistants for educational purposes. 


CHOOL AGENCY. —OLDEST AND 
best known in U.S. Established 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Kast 14th St., N. Y. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu ’ 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 
YNDICATE WANTED TO PUR- 
chase America Patent for Victoria Opening Hansom. 
Hansom has folding roof entirely of wood, and is used 
open, semi-open, or entirely closed. Opened in thirty 
cent, Apply GEORGE Banks, Hanover St., Edinburgh, 
and. 





























A NET 
SIX = INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

These are regular coupon bonds, $500 and $1,000 eacn 
and are issued in series of $50,000. Each series has an 
independent mortgage security representing over $150 
000 of improved property. 


A superior investment for Trust and similar funds, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St., New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 
ALLEN S. WEEKS, 


48 Congress Street, Boston, 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Special attention given to Investment Securities. 
REFERENCES: Hon, M. P. Kennard, Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States; First National Bank ; James A. Du 
e; Edward I. Browne, of Boston; and Elijah Smith, 
fis Building, New York. 


‘The Stationery Department of 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons is extensive, 











COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
School of Political Science. 


This school ins its seventh year Oct. 1, 1886. Its 
faculty consists of ten professors and lecturers. It offers 
(1886-7) eight courses in political and constitutional his- 
ar. seven in political economy, five in constitutional 
and administrative law, four in diplomacy and interna- 
tional law, three in Roman law and comparative juris- 
prudence, two in political philosophy,and one in biblio 
graphy—in all 42 hours per week through the academic 
year. The full course of study covers three years. Reg- 
ular students (such as have completed the junior year in 
any college) receive at the end of the first year the de 
= of A.B.; at end of second, A.M.; at end of 
hird, Ph.D. Graduates of other colleges admitted to 
advanced standing as candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 
Students of the School of Political Science admitted to 
all courses in the Schools of Arts and Law, without ad- 
ditional tuttion-fee. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
examination, upon payment of proportional fee. Circu- 
lars of information sent upon application. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., President. 


CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
> —Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in every res as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 

Miss PutNaM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 














French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. RicH. S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS- 
TERSCHA SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L., 26 centa. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


Pr. W. CHRISTER N, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
ieperins of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
Al assortment always on hand,and new books re- 
ceived from Paris and pzig as soon as issued. 


YES Fitted with eer Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Cpame iasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
—9 Sa ‘or Deafr Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 1840, 








and they offer for the autumn 
season an exceptionally attrac- 
tive stock of Fine Writing Papers 
and Miscellaneous Stationery. 
The facilities of the Messrs, Put- 
nam are unequalled for exrecut- 
ing every description of Artistic 
Designing, Engraving,and Plate- 
Printing, and all orders are filled 
promptly and in the correct style. 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New 
York. 27 King William Street, 
Strand, London. 





For convenience of subscribers wishing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Natton, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Natioa and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from X XXIII. 
to XLIL., ¢. ¢. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 704, New 
York. 

ys BOOAS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
oe guages. Miscellaneous Books in Fo Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Fore 





Per cals. 








CaRL ScHOR SHOP, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 








iii 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantc Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 2), 188d. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Stutemen! 
of its affairs on the Sist of December, 18s, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 
ary, 18S), to Sist December, 1885 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, ISS5 


SI. AMIS ae 


‘LR ATS 10 
Total Marine Premiums $5, 106145 TH 
Premiums marked off from let January, 

1885, to Slat December, 1X85 SA. 770M So 
Losses paid during the same 


period....... : SL,ViS,cawe a7 
Returns of Pre miume and 
Expenaca... TTATID at 


The Company has the following Asseta, vis. 
United States and State of New Vork Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks SV.14, 485 OO 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 1 438. d00 Go 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at ioe Od 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1MML146S AS 
Cash in Bank ~S SPT AS 


Amount ‘ . SiL 740 Wa oa 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tucastay, the second 
wf February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the lasue of 1881 wil! be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 
February next, from which date all latervet thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled, 

A dividend of PORTY PER CENT. te declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the rear ending 
Siat December, 1885, for which certificates will be tasued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

Ry order of the Boani, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 
TRUSTER, 

J.D. Jonea, William H. Macy, Jaa. G. De Forest, 
Charies Dennis, CC. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
W.H. A. Moore, John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
James Low, William H. Webb, N. Denton Smitn. 
A. A. Raven, Chaa. P. Burdett, George Bliss, 
Wm. Sturgia, EB. W. Corties, Henry E. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field,Adolph Lemoyne William D. Morgan, 
Josiah 0. Low, Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell, 
T. BR. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. Floyd Jones, 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cosaftt, Anson W. Hard, 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitland. 
Wm. E. Dodge, John Elliots, 

JOHN D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preaident. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


Rhododendrons. 


Reing the representatives in America for John Watter 
er & Sons, the famous English Rhododendron growers, 
we can offer these splendid flowering Evergreens in any 
quantity and at the lowest prices consirient with the 
well-known high quality of this firm's productions. 
Prices, $3 to $12 per dozen; $15 to $75 per hundred, 
freight from England added. Standards and specimens, 
#2 to $15 each. Small orders filled from stock in our 
nursery. Orders of #25 and upwards may be selected 
from Messrs. Watterer’s catalogue, the largest and best 
collection in the world, and will be shipped in our care 
direct from England. Orders taken now for spring de- 
livery. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Full 
particulars and our superb illustrated catalogue of roses, 
hardy plants, and bulbs sent free. 

B. A. ELLIOTT CO., Pittaburg, Pa 





\JA SH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
d N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Gen q 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all de- 
partments, Catalogues sent on application. 


VERIES ANSWERED. I HAVE A 

set of the Nation, 43 vols., unbound, clean, rfect 

2Y Price, #100. No deviation. A. 8 CLar«, %4 Park 
Row, New York City 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Now is the time to subscribe. Profusely illustrated, 
Price, 15 cents. 


The k:nglish Illustrated 
Magazine. 


For OCTOBER, the First Number of a New Volume, 
CONTAINS: 

The opening chapters of a new serial story, by B. L. Far- 
Jeon, entitled A SECRET INHERITANCE; CAMBRIDGE, 
by Oscar Browning, illustrated; MOTHER TO BABE: a 
Poem, by George Meredith ; THE SPECTATOR’S RE- 
TURN TO TOWN, with illustrations, by Hugh Thomson ; 
SOME LESS KNOWN TOWNS OF SOUTHERN GAUL, by 
E. A. Freeman, with !llustrations; ONLY NATURE, a 
Story, by Katherine Cooper; and THE VOYAGE OF THE 
PELICAN, by Mowbray Morris. 

Single numbers, 15 cents; yearly subscription, including 

double number, $1.75. 





MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLU ME. 


NEARA. ATALE OF ANCIENT 
Rome. By John W. Graham. 12mo. $1. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HIS- 
tory. Comprising a Reprint of ‘ Primitive 
M , an Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies.” 
By the late John Fergusop McLennan. A 
New Edition. vo, $4. 





By the same author, recently published. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 
Senha and Completed by Donald McLennan. 
vo, $4. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
Early Arabia. By W. Robertson Smith, 
M.A,LL.D. 12mo, $2.50. 

“It is enough to say that no student of early history 


can afford to be without Kinship in Early Arabia,.’’- 
ature. 


New Book by Rev. Canon Westcott, 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: 
Some Aspects of the Work and Person of 
Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. 12mo, $1.50. 











FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacht, Assistant Master in 
Westminster School. 
Edit- 


GOETHE—FAUST. Part I. 
ed, with Introduction and Notes, followed by 
an Appendix in Part II, by Miss Jane Lee, 
Lecturer in German Literature, Newnham 
College, Cambridge. $1.10. 


RACINE.—BRITANNICUS., Edit- 
ed, with Introduction and Notes, by E. Pel- 
lissier, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 50 cents. 





FRENCH READINGS FROM 
Roman Histo Selected from various Au- 
thors, and ited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by C. Colbeck, M.A. $1.10. 
MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LA- 
tin Course. Being an Abridgment of ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Latin Course, First Year.’ By A. 
M,. Cook, M.A. Globe 8vo, 40 cents. 
FIRST SCHOOL POETRY 
Book. Compiled and arranged by Miss M. A. 


Woods, Head Mistress of the Clifton High 
School for Girls. Feap. $vo, 75 cents. 








Maemillan’s New Classified Catalogue, now 
ready, will be sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Nation. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Riverside Edition, from new electrotype 
plates. With carefully revised text and co- 
ious Notes. With three portraits of Mr. 
ngfellow, on steel. Uniform with new 
Riverside Edition of Longfellow’s Prose 
Works. In six volumes, crowu 8vo, $1.50 
each. Volumes I and Ii now ready. 


An Introduction to the Consti- 
tutional Law of the United 


States 

states. 

Especially designed for Students, General and 
Professional. By John Norton Pomeroy, 
LL.D. Ninth edition, revised and enlarged 
by Edmund H. Bennett, LL.D., Dean of the 
Boston University Law School. 1 vol., 8vo, 
law sheep, $5.00 net. 

Pomeroy’s ‘Constitutional Law’ has for many years 
held the first rank as a work on the principles of Consti 
tutional interpretation. All the purely Constitutional 
questions which have ever been passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are discussed and the 
results stated. It has now been carefully revised and 
brought down to date. 


Hawthorne’s Works. 


New Little Classic Edition. Each volume con- 
tains a fine vignette illustration. In tweaty- 
five volumes (including Index volume), 18mo, 
$1.00 each; the set, in box, $25.00; half calf, 
or haif morocco, $50.00; tree calf, $75.00. 


This popular edition of ‘Hawthorne’s Works’ is now 
brought out in a new and exceedingly pretty binding. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recerpt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 





* The demand for these Russian stories has but just 
fairly begun; but it is a literary movement more wide- 
spread, more intense, than anything this country has 
Foe mg seen within the past quarter of a century.”— 

ston Traveller. 


Crime and Punishment. 


By Feodor M. Dostoyevsky. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ The readers of Turgeneff and of Tolstoi must now add 
Dostoyevsky to their list if they wish to understand the 
reasons for the supremacy of the Russians in modern fic- 
—= W. D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly for Septem- 

er. 

“There are three Russian novelists who, though with 
one exception little known out of their own country, 
stand head and shoulders above most of their contempo- 
raries. In the opinion of some not indifferent critics, they 
are superior to all other novelists of this generation. Two 
of them, Detarerey and Turgeneff, died not long ago, 
the third, Lyof Tolstol, still lives. The one with the most 
marked individuality of character, probably the most 
highly gifted, was unquestionably Feodor Dostoyevsky.” 
—tThe Spectator. 


Bov's Book of Famous 
Rulers. 


By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnon, 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Frederick the 
Great, Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, 
Napoleon, and other heroes of historic fame. 
Fully illustrated with portraits and numerous 
engravings. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Christmas Country and 
Other Fairy Tales. 


Translated from the Danish and German by Mary 
J. Safford. With new and original illustra- 
tions by Chas. Copeland. 12mo, $1.50. 


Nota collection of the old and familiar stories which 
have done duty for the last half-century, but an entirely 
new selection, transiated from the original authors, 
Semmeey illustrated and bound in elegant style for 
Holiday Gifts. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





NOW READY: 


Ll. HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Edward 
T. Mason. Three volumes, printed uniform with 
*Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists.’ 
The editor covers with his selections American 
literature from the times of the first writings 
of Washington Irving to the presentday. 3 
volumes, 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $4.50; 
cloth neat, $3.75, 

ll, AMERICAN HISTOR Y, 1606-1863, DO- 
CUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF. With Intro- 
duction and References. By Howard W. Pres- 
ton. Octavo, $2.50. 

Ill, PEARL SERIES (THE). SELEC- 
tions from the Poets, Six volumes, exquisitely 
printed, in 48mo, cloth, tiexible, each 50 cents. 
Per set, put up in an attractive box, $3.00. 


I. Reflection. II. Witand Humor. III. Fancy. 
IV. Love. V. The Poet’s Garden (Language of 
Flowers). VI. Faith, Hope,and Charity, the three 
best gifts of heaven. 

*,* This forms a companion set to the very 
popular Nutshell Series of Prose Selections pub- 
lished last season. 


NOW READY: 





30,000- First Edition-30,000, 


JOS BOYS; 
A Sequel to ‘Little Men.’ 


By LOUISA M. 4LCOTT, author of ‘Little Women.’ 
With a new Portrait of the author. Uniform with ‘ Lit- 
tle Women,’ ‘An Old-fashioned Girl,’ ‘Little Men,’ 
‘Eight Cousins,’ ‘Rose in Bloom,’ ‘Under the Lilacs,’ 
‘Jack and Jill,’ ‘Hospital Sketches,’ of which more 
than 500,000 volumes have been sold. Price $1.50; to be 
had everywhere. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 


~ FRENCH BOOKS. 
FALL CATALOGUE READY, 


Comprising rare editions and artistic bindings by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, Thibaron, Cuzin, Lortic, etc., also a large 
collection of valuable new and old books. All the latest 
French novels received as soon as published. 


JOHN DELAY, 23 Union Square, 


New York. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COI- 
LEGES and SCHOOLS, New French and German books 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quanti- 
ties from England and all other European countries. The 
catalogues of second-hand book dealers supplied and 
orders therefrom filled promptly at lowest rates. Foreign 
iter The best German and English Dictionary, 
HIEME-PREUSSER, by mail $4.50. 


German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for gg the 
German lan age. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers. Sent, ay on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knofiach, 140 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus free. 
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The Week. 
Tue Financial Chronicle, a very sedate and 
usually clear-headed journal, seems to at- 
tach much importance to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Currency which has lately 
been appointed by the Salisbury Ministry, un- 
der the presidency of the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
3alfour. The Chronicle thinks that unless 
the Commission shows us how to estab 
lish bimetallism, it will have no raison 
détre, and that, failing this, the suffering 
now so acutely felt in Great Britain, and espe- 
cially in India, will remain unrelieved. The 
question how to establish bimetailism was the 
very rock on which the two Paris conferences 
went to pieces. The number of delegates in 
either conference who took ground in favor of 
gold monometallism in the abstract—that is, 
those who would not have bimetallism if 
they could—was very small. They constituted 
a small but not an insignificant minority, for, 
although few in numbers, they were extremely 
forcible in the presentation of their views. If 
a vote could have been taken in either confer- 
ence on the question of establishing bimetal- 
lism, irrespective of the means of doing so, prob- 
ably all present would have voted in the af- 
firmative except the representatives of Eng- 
land, Belgium, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Therefore, the conclusion of these con- 
ferences, so far as they came to any, was 
a tacit confession of those who favored 
bimetallism that the thing was impracticable. 
It was very much like the annual conventions 
of stockholders in the Keely motor, where 
there is always a large majority in favor of 
the production of power without expense, but 
an eventual failure to put it in operation for 
want of means to control the vibratory force. 
Now, is it likely that this Royal Commission 
will succeed where so many learned bodies 
drawn from all civilized nations have failed? 





We have read with some carefulness the 
speech published in the Chronicle by which 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P., enforces the view 
that great suffering exists in the world, and 
especially in India, by the reason of the fall in 
the price of silver. If the facts are as Mr. 
Smith states them, the most important question 
to be considered is whether the fall in silver 
can be countervailed by any steps which do 
not limit the production of tie article. It is 
very easy to say enlarge the demand, but as 
that is the very thing that the Paris conferences 
wanted to do but could not, why not attack 
the difficulty at the other end and try the ex- 
periment of buying up and closing the princi- 
pal silver mines of the world, until the price 
gets back to the desired ratio with gold, 
say 1515 to 1? We are sure that if our 
Government had taken the job in hand eight 
years ago, it could have bought all the paying 
mines in the country for less money than it 
has expended in the purchase of bullion. This 
experiment would have the great merit that, be 
ing once decided upon, there would be no dis- 





pute about the means of carrying it into prac 
tice. As we have seen, the difficulties of bi 
metallism begin after you have decided in favor 
of it. No such embarrassment could block the 
way of a purchase of silver mines. Very few 
of these mines are paying large dividends at 
present. Consequently the owners would sell 
at reasonable prices, and when the cost was 
distributed among all the nations interested in 
bimetaliism, the burden would not be seriously 
felt by any taxpayer. Then the [nternational 
Conference could easily pass to the considera 
tion of the distress of wheat-growers and other 
worthy people, whose productions have fallen 
in price perhaps even more heavily in the past 
eight or ten years than silver has. 





The 7imes publishes a letter from Mr. Wil 
liam Potts, Secretary of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, regarding the present 
administration of affairs at the Custom-house, 
and the sincerity of Mr. Magone, the new Col 
lector. The League has held that public off 
cers who are intrusted with the power of 
appointment and removal, should be required 
by law or executive order to put upon 
public record in every case of removal 
the reasons therefor, as the best assurance 
against the abuse of the power for parti 
san purposes. Mr. Potts states the gratify- 
ing fact that, ‘‘ without waiting for such law 
or executive order, Collector Magone has es 
tablished a rule requiring such a record.” The 
establishment of such a rule in itself defines 
Mr. Magone’s attitude as an honest reformer be- 
yond possibility of cavil. As to the matter of 
appointments, Mr. Potts says of the Collector 
that ‘‘ he is most explicit in his declaration of 
faith in the principle of the Civil-Service Law, 
and in his determination that it shall be en 
forced strictly in letter and in spirit.” The 
board which examinations is 
not the best that can be coustructed from 
the material available, but Mr. Potts says 
that he has reason to believe that this is a 
difficulty which it will not take long to remedy 
He adds this interesting statement 


now conducts 


‘It is, I think, not going bevond the record to 
say that under the late administration of the 
Collector's office the Civil-Service Law and Rules 
were directly violated by making selections for 
appointments from the eligible list on partisan 
grounds. Mr. Magone, as any one would expect 
from a man of his stamp, declares such a course 
as this not only illegal, but an outrage. and the 
effect of such a change of attitude must be quick- 
ly seen.” 


In short, Mr. Magone is conducting the Cus 
tom-house upon civil-service reform principles 





It is odd that there should be politicians 
blind enough not to see that civil-service reform 
‘** pays,” purely as a political investment, when 
such object lessons as Hedden and Magone are 
presented. One of the most important elements 
in bringing about Cleveland's election was the 
non-partisan support of the business men of 


New York city, who voted for him be- 
cause they believed that the great busi- 
ness institutions of the Government in 


this city—the Custom-house and the Post-office 
—would under him be conducted upon busi 
ness principles. The reappointment of Mr, 





Pearson upon the expiration of his terfm was 
the application of this policy to the Post office, 
and it only required the selection of aman who 
should represent the same principle in the Cus 
tom-house to establish bevond 
the confidence of the 
in Mr 


man 


peradventure 
business community 
Phe 
Magone, 


Cleveland 
like Mr 
of the Hedden « \periment, has served this pur 
Two years hence the Republican 
Democratic 


appointment of a 
after the Pariur 
pose, ana 


parties will again appeal to the 


business men of the metropolis for support, and 
if the Democrats again nominate Mr. Cleve 
land, the most powerful argument in his bh 
half will be the fact that he has placed the 
Custom. house and the Post office upon a 
business — basis Not only will the men 


who voted for him in 1884 do so 
enthusiasm 


again with 


but thousands upon thousands 


who two years ago doubted either his purpose 
or his ability to carry out his pledges, Will join 


| Apart altogether from 


Honesty 


solely as a means of vote getting, no shrewder 


his original supporters 
} 


the question of involved, and viewed 


course could be pursued by a President than 
that followed by Mr, Cleveland in this matter 

Mr. Bourke Cockran makes his stand agaiast 
civil-service reform with great courage and 
vigor, but somehow does not seem to make pro 
gress. At the meeting of the Democratic Com 
mittee on Wednesday week resolutions were 
moved culogizing both the President and Gov, 
Hill, and Mr. Cockran thereupon introduced 
in old amendment that he keeps by him, show 
ing that ** popular control of the public service 
is an essential element of popular government,” 
whatever this may mean, and that to limit the 
power of officers chosen by the people, in the 


selection of their subordinates, is ‘‘ undemo 


cratic” and ‘‘unwarrantable.”” He supported 
this thesis in a now familiar speech showing 
the horrors and dangers of the new system, 
and its failure even under the monarchy of 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, he failed to make 
any impression, for he was beaten by 30 
to 4, and this in spite of his assertion 
that all his audience sympathized with him 
secretly. He ought now to explain this 
seeming mystery. If they really liked his 
amendment, why did they 


W hat cows or constrains them ? 


vote against it? 
If Mr. Cock- 
ran will examine this question carefully and 
answer it in anew speech, he will command 
much attention. 





The official figures of the Vermont election 
show that even in that Republican stronghold 
the party experiences in some measure the Joss 
of prestige which comes from the success of the 
Cleveland Administration, Although the con- 
test over the Senatorship called out a vote seve- 
ral thousand larger than at the last corresponding 
election under a Republican President in 1882, the 
Republicans secured only 66 per cent. of the 
total, against 69 per cent. four years ago, The 
vote of 1,541 for the Prohibition ticket, although 
not large in itself, amounts to nearly three per 
cent. of the total poll, and would represent 
about 35,000 votes in New York State. It is 
the more significant because party lines are 
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drawn so strictly in Vermont, and because 
Vermont has long been a Prohibition State. 





Senator Frye of Maine delivered a speech 
before the Norfolk Club at Boston on Satur- 
day afternoon in which he ‘‘ went for” the 
Democratic party hammer and tongs. Among 
other evidences that it had fought every 
step in the path of national progress, Mr. 
Frye said: ‘‘ The Senaté at the last session 
of Congress appropriated $77,000,000 for edu- 
cational purposes [referring to the passage of 
the Blair bill], and when it struck the Demo- 
cratic House it died.” Upon page 2070 of 
the Congressional Record, in the issue for 
March 6, 1886, appears the roll-call in the Sen- 
ate the previous day upon the question of 
the passage of this $77,000,000 bill, and among 
the nays is found the name of Mr. Frye. In 
March he votes against the ‘‘ bill to promote 
mendicancy,” and in October he berates the 
Democratic House for not passing the measure 
which he himself tried to defeat. 





Gen. Logan has originated an interesting 
theory regarding the next Presidential election, 
which he thus expounded the other day to a 
Western interviewer: 

‘*During the years of 1862, 1863, and 1864, the 
loyal unmarried men of the country were in the 
army, and at home they were breeding Copper- 
heads. These came of age and voted for Cleve- 
land, as | expected. In 1864 and 1865 the soldiers 
came home, and within twelve months nearly all 
of them were married. Their boys will cast their 
first Presidential vote in 1888, and nine out of 
ten of them are, like their fathers, Republicans. 
We are as sure to carry the election as the sun is 
to rise.” 


The nomination of the son of the war Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by the Democrats of 
that State is the best possible comment upon 
this curious deliverance. 





An encouraging evidence that race prejudice 
in the South is slowly but surely abating is re- 
ported from Raleigh, N. C. In that city is a 
large school for the education of colored 
youth—called Shaw university--which is sup- 
ported by contributions from benevolent 
Northern Baptists; and the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
E. Skinner, one of the most prominent clergy- 
men in the State, has just accepted the 
professorship of theology in this institution. 
What this means is appreciable only by those 
who know that it bas always been the tenet of 
Southerners that native-born white men ought 
not to teach negroes, and that a few years ago 
it would have ruined the reputation of any 
man to accept a professorship in a colored uni- 
versity. Doubtless even now the old fogies 
will criticise Dr. Skinner, but the progressive 
element in the white race sustains and applauds 
him. 





We observe that ‘‘ the Irish and English So- 
cialists,” who called a mass meeting at Claren- 
don Hall on Thursday night, to hear Dr. and 
Mrs. Aveling lecture on Socialism, claimed 
Henry George as their candidate for the 
Mayoralty on their hand-bills. In fact, 
we presume he is the candidate of every- 
body who is for any reason dissatisfied 
with the existing distribution of property. His 
own hostility to property in land has won 
him the support of all those who dislike 
property in anything. But among these the 


¢ 





number who have any property of their own is 
as yet wretchedly small, and does not 
seem to increase. Socialism thus far 
appears to have made its converts, with 
very few exceptions, among people who 
do not own anything, and have but feeble 
expectations of owning anything. These are 
a very large body, in some countries espe- 
cially, no doubt, but they are a handful com- 
pared to those who do own something and can- 
not be argued into giving it up, and who in fact 
will never give it up without a fight. The lec- 
tures delivered by apostles like Liebknecht and 
the Avelings are, therefore, usually in the 
nature of sermons to the converted. They do 
not reach, or make no impression on, the 
heathen. Ten men possessed of money in the 
savings bank, or a house, or cattle, who had 
been argued into real readiness for a distribu- 
tion of their goods, would be worth to a 
Socialist lecturer ten thousand who, possessing 
nothing themselves, had been won over to the 
belief that more fortunate persons ought to 
share with them. This is why we always feel 
sorry for a Socialist preacher: he seems to 
have such a long job before him. It has taken 
2,000 years to get a few countries to practise, 
even in the mildest form, a few of the principles 
of Christianity. How many thousand will it 
take to convince the flower of the race, who 
now own property, like it, and believe in it 
heart and soul, that they ought to divide with 
the shiftless, and prodigal, and incompetent ? 
We should think about 10,000. 





We trust that Mr. Henry George’s talk about 
his object in running for the Mayoralty will 
not mislead any intelligent man who is inte- 
rested in the good government of this 
city. He acknowledges that his election 
would do nothing for his great scheme of 
social and political regeneration—the nation- 
alization of land—beyond bringing it more pro- 
minently into notice. He acknowledges, too, 
that he would have to administer the city gov- 
ernment under the law as it now is. His plans 
of reform have neither originality nor special 
merit, Everybody who has _ seriously 
considered the problem of city govern- 
ment is as much in favor of local au- 
tonomy as he is. He throws no new light on 
the subject, and he has had no experience in 
dealing with it. Indeed, some of his remarks 
would seem to indicate that he has not yet 
found time to make himself familiar with the 
existing municipal machinery. Nor are his re- 
commendations likely to meet with more favor 
from the Legislature or from the country voters 
than those of any of his predecessors. In fact, 
we have no doubt that the success of the George 
movement would furnish the conservative and 
slow-minded masses of the country districts 
and the property-owning class of the city 
with an argument against home rule which 
would postpone it for many years or indefinite- 
ly. Everybody who has any savings would 
cry aloud to the Legislature not to give up 
their hold on the New York charter, and the 
politicians would be only too ready to accom- 
modate them. 





There are some, who can hardly be called 
cranks, who think that they may do something 
for ‘‘Labor” and for good government by 





casting a vote for Mr. George, and we would - 


earnestly call the attention of these to some re- 
marks of Mr. Louis F. Post, one of the ¢ blest 
of the labor agitators, to the Times reporter, 
printed in that journal on Monday morning. 
Said he : 


“The result of the recent car-drivers’ strikes, 

and the sentence of the Theiss boycotters, and the 
inability of the laborers to secure their pardon, 
has made them see that the only way they can 
hope to secure what they want is to put their 
own men where the laws are made. They think, 
too, if they develop unexpected strength in this 
movement, and show that they can and will vote 
for a principle, the professional politicians will 
pay more heed to their demands, and help them 
to amend or repeal laws which they consider un- 
just and apprehensive.” 
This contains, as far as the labor organiza- 
tions now supporting George are concerned, the 
true inwardness of the whole movement. 
They do not care one cent about Mr. George’s 
promised ‘‘reforms,” which are much too 
shadowy and remote. What they seek is to 
frighten the city and State officers and ‘‘ the 
politicians” in such fashion that strikers will 
not be fined or imprisoned for boycotting and 
street rioting; and this they think they can 
do by giving George a large vote. That they 
can do it in this way we have ourselves 
little doubt, and if they should succeed 
in having the Penal Code amended in 
their favor, and in convincing police magis- 
trates and judges that it was good selfish 
policy to wink at their disorders, they would 
have the community at their mercy. Col. 
Fellows, the Assistant District Attorney, 
who prosecuted the boycotters, was badly 
hissed on this account when speaking at a 
meeting of the County Democracy the other day. 
Supposing the hissers should be able to show 
that a very large body of voters agreed with 
them in thinking that any officer who, like 
Col. Fellows, enforced the law against ‘ La- 
bor,” deserved reprobation, how long would 
district attorneys stand up against the repro- 
bation ? 





We hope, for many reasons, that there will 
be no union between Tammany and the Henry 
George Labor party. In the first place, it will 
be of great interest to have the Labor party go 
to the polls in a solid and single mass, in 
order that its size may be demonstrated. The 
moment that a union is formed with 
Tammany Hall, Mr. George will cease to be 
the Labor candidate, and the labor issue will 
practically disappear from the contest. He 
and his party will be completely swallowed 
by the Tammany organization, and nobody will 
ever know what the size of the Labor vote is 
on election day. Then, too, a union with Tam- 
many will have the inevitable tendency to stop 
the picturesque procession of ‘‘ thinkers” which 
is now marching to Mr. George’s standard from 
all the corners and suburbs of society, litera- 
ture, journalism, and sanitary and other 
sciences. Nothing like this collection of re- 
cruits has been seen in any party since the late 
Horace Greeley was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The moment Mr. George became the 
Tammany candidate, all the ‘‘thinkers” would 
be thrust into the background and crowded out 
of their good seats on the ratification meeting 
platforms, to make room for the Cockrans, Ec- 
clesines, Cahills, and other braves of the 
Tammany wigwam, They are having such a 
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good time now that it would be wanton cruelty 
thus to upset them. 





The session of the Grand Jury for Saratoga 
County which opened on Monday possesses an 
element of general interest. For years Sara- 
toga has been disgraced every summer by the 
operation of great gambling establishments. 
These institutions draw to the watering-place 
through the season a great number of gamblers 
from all parts of the country, with many rep- 
resentatives of the other disreputable classes of 
both sexes that always follow in their 
train. Although the existence of these 
gaming-houses is a violation of the laws of the 
State, the authorities have winked at their 
operations, and a foreigner visiting the place 
might have supposed that they were expressly 
granted legal protection. Weare glad to learn 
that the moral sentiment of the community bas 
at last become aroused to the disgrace of this 
business, and that a determined effort is mak- 
‘ing to secure the enforcement of the laws against 
these notorious criminals. The gamblers of 
course have plenty of money to spend in the effort 
to buy immunity, and doubtless some of the 
hotel-keepers sympathize with them, under the 
impression that their banishment would dimi- 
nish the patronage of the place. But it is hard- 
ly to be supposed that such influences will af- 
fect the course of the prosecuting authorities 
or of the Grand Jury. Purely as a business 
question, there can be no doubt that Saratoga 
would profit by an enforcement of the laws 
against gaming, since the resort would gain 
visitors from the classes who are now very 
properly offended by the prominence of the 
disreputable patrons, Certainly every respect- 
able person who is interested in the future of 
one of our most charming summer resorts, will 
sympathize with the present movement against 
a long-standing disgrace. 





The decision of the Court of Appeals, affirm- 
ing Jaehne’s sentence, will cast a gloom over 
the entire colony of indicted Aldermen. We 
trust that their cases will now be pushed 
promptly forward, with a certainty of convic- 
tion which seems to be absolute. The affirmance 
of Jaehne’s sentence is of great value, for 
it will enable the District Attorney to 
conduct the trial of the other guilty Aldermen 
under conditions the most favorable to secure 
for them impartial and speedy justice. There 
is thus a fine prospect presented that fifteen 
more of the men who were bribed to pass the 
Broadway Railway franchise will be sent 
to the penitentiary. It will be remem- 
bered that of the twenty-four members of the 
Board of 1884, only two, Grant and O’Connor, 
have escaped suspicion of bribery. Twe mem- 
bers, Kenney and McLoughlin, are dead; one, 
Rothman, fled to his home in Germany before 
the storm broke; two others, DeLacy and Demp- 
sey, are fugitives from justice and are now in 
Canada; one other, Waite, has been accepted as 
a witness for the city; and finally another, 
Jaehne, is now in prison, having been convict- 
ed of taking a bribe of $20,000 for his vote. 
This leaves fifteen members awaiting trial. 





The controversy between the 7imes and the 
Sun over ‘‘the Jones River,” alleged by 





the Jimes to have been discovered in 
Alaska by its own reporter, has reached a 
very painful stage. The Z7imes offered the 
editor of the Sun the alternative of ac- 
knowledging that he had lied, or of *‘ having 


the lie crammed down his throat.” In the 
absence of a satisfactory response, the 
Times began on Tuesday morning, with 


the aid of sketch maps, the ‘‘ cramming-down” 
process, which is, of course, painful to the vic- 
tim and disgusting to the lookers-on. Even 
if it could be carried through quietly, it would 
be a revolting spectacle. As the Sun is likely 
to offer a vigorous resistance, it is simply 
intolerable. There is no likeliood that the lie 
will be got more than half way down, and the 
writhings of a contemporary with a lie stuck in 
the middle of his gullet, and a professor of 
‘journalism ” trying to force it through, is a 
sad sight even for these times. We would re- 
spectfully ask Mr. George Jones whether 


the honor of having a river called after 
him is worth all this suffering and 


hard feeling ? Would it not be better to dwell 
in unity with one’s fellow-men than give his 
name even to the Jordan or the Mississippi ? 
No river, within historic times, has been 
named with all this strife and bitterness, What 
troubles the Sun is not, we are sure, the ques- 
tion whether there be a river in the place 
assigned by the 7imes to the Jones River, but 
the fact that it has been called Jones. If it 
were called Smith or Brown, we feel sure it 
would admit its existence. Why not then end 
this contention by a compromise—the Sun con 
ceding the existence of the river, and the 
Times calling it the Smith River, or the Dana- 
jones River ? 





The triennial convention of the P. E. 
Church, now in session at Chicago, at one 
time promised to be of peculiar interest to 
members of the Episcopal communion, because 
the question of adopting the revised Prayer- 
book was there to be determined. Since that 
time, however, the several diocesan conven 
tions have instructed against the proposed 
change to such extent that the question is vir- 
tually determined in advance. The decisive 
action of the New York diocese last week 
illustrates the feeling against the proposed al- 
terations which has appeared in almost every 
quarter. At least two other subjects of more 
than routine interest remain to be disposed of 
by the Convention: the matter of change in 
the name of the Church, and the provision of an 
appellate court, for the trial of more or less 
criminous clerks of all degrees. These topics, 
together with such as are necessarily fixed for 
like occasions, will perhaps suffice to make the 
Convention of more than usual importance, 





The Irish party in the House of Commons 
could not have sent over a better repre- 
sentative to plead its cause before the 
American public than Mr. Justin Mc 
Carthy, who is even better known as 
an historian and politician than as a literary 
man. He delivered a lecture on Monday night 
to a crowded audience in the Academy of 
Music, in which he gave an eloquent 
and very encouraging account of the 
long struggle in which he and his colleagues 
have been engaged, and in which Mr, Mc- 
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Carthy himself has borne so distinguish 
ed a part. But he must have been 
struck by the small extent to which 


the purely American public contributed to his 
support on the platform, and we trust he 
will, b fore he leaves, consider to what the 
lukewarmness of the more intelligent 
cans about the Irish 
is due. They are, we believe, 
favor of it, but they 
**hanker ” after it, and the cause, we fear, is 
to be found in dissatisfaction and disappoint 
ment with the part the Irish play in the politics 
of this country—that is, the extent to which 
they support bad candidates and bad causes 
The subject is worth the study and frank com 
ments of an Irishman of Mr. MeCarthy’s high 
character and great talents 


Ameri 


cause of home ruk 
generally in 
said to 


cannot be 


The Due d’Aumale has heaped coals of fire 
on the head of the Republic by presenting the 
magnificent palace and domain of Chantilly 
the old seat of his ancestors, the Condes, to the 
French Institute in for the 
appears that be had made this disposition of it 
in his will, intending to enjoy it during his life 


trust nation, It 


time; but as his exile 
or unlikely, he bands it over now asa free 
with all its antiquarian and art treasures 


has made this impossible 
gift, 
The 
estate, doubtless, supplies revenue enough for 
the expenses of maintenance. The 
about $12,000,000, but the gift will touch the 
imagination of the French people, 


Value ts 


especially 
the Parisians, to a degree out of all proportion 
to its value, and go far to remove the reputa- 
tion of pecuniary greed which has been a 
great stumbling block in the political path of 


the Orleans family. 





In the message which President Diaz read at 
the opening of the first session of the new Con- 
gress, September 16, he takes a gloomy view of 
the financial situation and outlook of Mexico 
Coming from such a source it may almost be 
said to be a despairing view. Gen. Diaz ad- 
mits that the present situation of the Treasury 
is ‘‘certainly not very flattering,” 
persuade himself that the 


nor can he 


measures adopt 


ed for promoting economy and in 
creasing the revenue’ have vanquished 
the financial difficulties of the country. 


He fears that ‘‘in spite of his extraordinary ef- 
forts, circumstances beyond his control, among 
which is the increasing depreciation of silver, 
will make the situation still more grave.” The 
Mexican President acknowledges that his Gov- 
ernment is powerless, by itself, to raise the 
price of silver, but hopes that the day is not 
distant when ‘‘ the four principal nations will 
agree to restore the media of exchange to 
their normal state."”” Meanwhile, the best ad- 
vice he can give is, that Congress should do 
everything possible to stimulate the produc- 
tion of commodities other than the precious 
metals, so that Mexico need not be so largely 
dependent upon silver in her foreign com- 
merce. The ‘‘ revolution” of which we lave 
heard so much via Texas, appears in the mes- 
sage only in the brief statement that “* parties 
of bandits and ex-smugglers have been commit- 
ting robberies in the States of Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipas, but they have been energetically 
pursued and exterminated,” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 





([Wrpwespay, September 29, to Tusspay, October 5, 
1886, inciusive. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Cabinet has had the case of Geronimo 
under discussion, and it is reported that the 
Administration is embarrassed at the circum- 
stances under which the Apache chief was sur 
rendered. Gen. Miles, 1t has been alleged, has 
done exactly what Gen. Crook wasinstructed not 
to do, and what it is also supposed that Gen. 
Miles was instructed not to do. He has ac- 
cepted the surrender of Geronimo upon condi- 
tions, the chief of which is that his life shall be 
spared, and that he shall not be turned over to 
the authorities of Arizona to be tried for mur- 
der. Capt. Lawton denies that there were any 
conditions connected with the surrender. 

The September debt statement shows a de- 
crease of the national debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, of $10,627,013 17. 

The New York Democratic and Republican 
State Committees met in this city on Wednes- 
day. The Republicans nominated Judge 
Daniels of Buffalo for Judge of the Court of 
Appeals. The Democrats nominated Judge 
Peckham of Albany for Judge of the Court of 
Appeals. They passed resolutions approving 
the administrations of President Cleveland and 
Gov Hill. Bourke Cockran (Tammany) of- 
fered the following amendment, and made a 
speech in support of it: ‘‘ And while heartily 
approving of the personal integrity of the Pre- 
sident, this Committee believes that popular 
control of the public service is an essential ele- 
ment of a republican form of government; and 
that any attempt to limit the power of officers 
chosen by the people to select their own sub- 
ordinates is an invasion of the right of suffrage, 
and an undemocratic and unwarrantable in- 
vasion of popular rights.” The amendment 
was defeated, receiving only four votes, and 
the original was then adopted. No overtures 
were made by the Republicans for a confer- 
ence to unite on a single candidate with the 
Democrats, 

The Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention on Wednesday nominated Oliver Ames 
for Governor on the first ballot. The platform 
is squarely in favor of constitutional prohibi- 
tion against the importation of foreign labor, 
condemns boycotting, pats the soldier on the 
shoulder, demands protection for the fisher- 
men, attacks the Morrison Tariff Bill, demands 
a fair counting of votes, criticises President 
Cleveland’s Administration as opposed to civil- 
service reform, condemns Secretary Bayard’s 
Mexican course, asks for the stoppage of sil- 
ver coinage, and expresses gratitude to Gov. 
Robinson. 

The Massachusetts Democrats on Thursday 
nominated Johu F. Andrew for Governor. He 
was « Republic in till 1884, when he refused to 
support Mr Blaine. The platform contains 
the following plank: ‘The Democrats of 
Massachusetts hereby reaffirm the principles 
enunciated in the National Democratic plat- 
form of 1884. They view with satisfaction the 
beneficent results of Democratic rule in the 
nation, President Cleveland bas kept faith 
with the people. He is redeeming the pledges of 
reform ou which he was elected, and has given 
to the country a clean, capable, and patriotic 
administration, worthy of the support of all 
friends of good government. He has vindicated 
the D: mocratic party from the slanders of its 
enemies by demonstrating its fitness for power, 
and its ability and determination to give the 
nation an honest, thrifty, and conservative 
management of its affairs. We recognize and 
applaud the steadfast adherence of the Presi- 
dent to his ante election promises and pledges 
made to the people in 1884 in regard to civil- 
service reform. The partisan abuses of Re- 
publican rule have been largely corrected, the 
quality and tone of the civil service through- 
out the country have been vastly improved, 
the power of appointment and removal has 
been used with moderation and restraint, mani- 
festly inspired by a simcere desire to dispense 


, 





with public patronage and fill the offices, 
which belong to the whole people, in a new 
and better spirit, based upon a tolerant regard 
for honest differences of opinion. This is in 
striking and wholesome contrast to the vin- 
dictive ostracism of their opponents prac- 
tised for nearly a quarter of a century by 
Republican Administrations.” The platform 
demands a judicious reform of the tariff 
and ‘‘ honest money.” 


The Colorado Republicans on Wednesday 
nominated W.H. Meyer for Governor, and 
the Nebraska Republicans nominated Gen. 
John M. Thayer for the same office. 

The Dakota Territorial Democratic Con- 
vention met on Wednesday. The resolutions 
endorse President Cleveland, approve the ef- 
forts to wrest from railroads unearned land 
grants, pronounce the existing protective tariff 
an unjust and burdensome discrimination 
against agriculture, endorse the Indian policy 
of Secretary Lamar, and favor the submission 
to a vote of the people of the whole Territory 
of the question of the division of the Territory 
on the seventh standard parallel. For Dele- 
gate M. H. Day was nominated. He is in fa- 
vor of the submission of the question of di- 
vision to a vote of the people. 


The New Jersey Republican Convention on 
Tuesday nominated ex-Congressman Howey for 
Governor. The platform favors the submis- 
sion of the restriction, regulation, and control 
of the liquor traffic to the people, at a special 
election to be held for that purpose. 

In the Connecticut town elections on Mon- 
day the Prohibition and Knights of Labor par- 
ties failed to show the strength that was ex- 
pected. The Democrats suffer unimportant 
losses and the Republicans have secured unim- 
portant gains. The Knights of Labor ticket 
polled less than 3,000, which is 7,000 less than 
the lowest estimate that has been given of their 
strength. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held 
in Chickering Hall on Friday evening to ratify 
the nomination of Henry George for Mayor. 
Speeches were made by the Rev. John W. 
Kramer, who presided, the Rev. Dr. R. 
Heber Newton, Thomas Davidson, and others. 


One thousand delegates were present on 
Monday morning in Richmond, Va., when 
Master Workman T. V. Powderly called the 
tenth annual Convention of the Knights of 
Labor to order. An address of welcome was 
made by Gov. Lee of Virginia. Mr. Powderly 
in his reply said: ‘‘The monopolist of to-day 
is more dangerous than the slave-owner of the 
past. Monopoly takes the land from the peo- 
ple in million-acre plots, it sends its agents 
abroad and brings hordes of uneducated, 
desperate men to this country; it imports 
ignorance and scatters it broadcast through- 
out the land. It is the duty of every Knight 
of Labor to assist in creating a healthy 
public opinion on the subject of labor, 
and the justice of its receiving a full 
and just share of the values or capital it has 
helped to create. In this work we seek the 
active codperation of all right-minded, honest 
men. We work not selfishly, for ourselves 
alone, but extend the hand of aid and fellow- 
ship to all mankind. The lower down in the 
scale of poverty and oppression, the greater the 
need for our extended hand. The sentiment 
which prompts men to proclaim to the world 
that ‘we almalgamate with none,’ finds no 
response in the heart of the man who properly 
interprets his obligation as a member of our 
order. Every true Knight of Labor believes 
with the divine teacher that ‘all mankind of 
every description is his neighbor.’ In our 
efforts to win our way to public favor, we have 
made mistakes ; being mortal we could not do 
otherwise. Our errors were of the head and 
not of the heart, for it was after the mistakes 
were. made that we knew them as such.” A 
negro Knight has been excluded from a 
Richmond hotel. The other members of his 
delegation also left the hotel. 


Senator Sherman was received at the Cincin- 





nati Chamber of Commerce on Friday. In the 
course of a brief speech he said: ‘‘ The great- 
est question of all, perhaps, is the gold ques- 
tion—how to make the silver dollar equal to 
the gold dollar—for there should be only one 
standard. I have gone through one process of 
redeeming Uncle Sam’s money, and I do not 
want to go through it again. You might have 
put more silver in your dollar and made it 
equal to the gold, but then it would be too big, 
asitisnow. But anyway it would be a good 
thing to go to market with. A dollar must be 
a dollar, and enough silver must be put in a 
dollar to make it a dollar, though it be 100 or 
500 grains. That is honesty and prudence. 
If | had my way I would stop the coinage of 
the silver dollar, gather it into Uncle Sam’s 
great vaults, and then issue the certificates and 
let you handle them. These certificates would 
form the basis of our national-bank circulation, 
and preserve what I[ believe to be the best sys- 
tem of banks in the country. The tariff and 
other great issues would in a great measure re- 
gulate themselves, but the silver question is 
the great one of the future. One dollar of 
one value is what we must have before we can 
have that stability so necessary to national se- 
curity and business success.” 

James A. Hedden, who, while cashier of the 
First National Bank of Newark, wrecked the 
institution, has been pardoned by President 
Cleveland. His term of five years in the State 
Prison expired on September 27, and he was 
serving thirty extra days, the penalty for non- 
payment of costs of court. The arrival of the 
pardon was a surprise to Hedden, as he had 
given up all hopes in that direction. It restores 
him to the rights of citizenship, and his in- 
tention, it is understood, is to go West and 
start life anew. 

The New York Court of Appeals on Tues- 
day handed down a decision aflirming the sen- 
tence of the lower court in the Jaehne case. 
He will therefore have to serve out his sentence 
in Sing Sing. The District Attorney of New 
York will proceed at an early date to the trial 
of a number of the indicted Aldermen of 1884. 

There will not be another race between the 
yachts Mayflower and Galatea this season. 
The former has gone out of commission. Both 
waited in Marblehead, Mass., till October 1 for 
a breeze to suit Lieut. Henn, but it did not 
come. 

FOREIGN. 

Gen. Kaulbars sent a violent circular to the 
Russian consuls in Bulgaria, with the request 
that they inform the people of its contents. 
The circular makes twelve points, several of 
which the Bulgarian Government declares Rus 
sia must know to be false. It begins by statin 
that ‘‘the time for mere words has ended. 
The Czar can now be convinced only by acts. 
Only then will he offer this country internal 
and external protection.” The circular accuses 
the Bulgarians of acts of indiscipline in burn- 
ing flags and the insignia of St. George. The 
Bulgarian Government denies the latter accusa- 
tion. The circular declares that Russia can- 
not allow Bulgaria to try the kidnappers of 
Alexander, and that it 1s impossible to allow 
Alexander and his family to return to Bulgaria. 

Gen. Kaulbars on Thursday received a depu- 
tation of prominent Bulgarians, who called up- 
on him to endeavor to induce him to withdraw 
or modify his circular. The deputation was 
composed of 114 of the most respected and in- 
fluential citizens of the principality. The 
spokesman stated to Gen. Kaulbars that the 
circular had surprised the Bulgarian people, 
and asked him to reconsider some of the Rus- 
sian demands, particularly that for a postpone- 
ment of the elections two months. Gen. 
Kaulbars in reply said that the Bulgarians 
knew very well that the Czar had their pros- 
perity at heart, but, he added, they must con- 
fide in the Czar and carry out his wishes. The 
spokesman, interrupted Gen. Kaulbars at this 
point and said: ‘‘If that is all you have to 
say, we will retire.” The deputation then 
withdrew. 


The reply of Bulgaria to Russia’s demands 
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was delivered on Saturday. In it Bulgaria ac- 
cepts the Czar’s terms, provided the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria is formally guaranteed. 


Gen. Kaulbars having again asked for a re- 
ply to Russia’s ultimatum, the Ministry on 
Sunday, after a long discussion, drafted a re- 
ply to the effect that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment would comply with the demands of Rus- 
sia to the extent that the Constitution and 
laws would permit. At a great mass meet- 
ing on Sunday in Sofia the Government and 
the Constitution were enthusiastically sup- 
ported. Gen. Kaulbars was forced by jeers to 
withdraw from the speakers’ platform while 
making a menacing speech. All but seven of 
the offictrs who were under arrest for com- 
plicity in the deposition of Prince Alexander 
have been released. 

Prime Minister Tisza, replying for the Gov- 
ernment to interpellations in the Lower House 
of the Hungarian Parliament on Thursday, 
said that Austria-Hungary intended to prevent 
any single Power from establishing a protecto- 
rate over Bulgaria. ‘‘ We want independence 
among the Balkan States,” he continued, ‘‘ with- 
out having any covetous designs towards any 
of them. No community of interests exists in 
the Balkans. The Austro-German alliance 
continues, guarding the mutual conditions 
of existence without endangering peace. Aus- 
tria-Hungary will not allow any single Power 
to make armed interference in Bulgaria. 
Austria - Hungary earnestly intends tollow- 
ing this policy during these critical times. 
No agreement whatever exists between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia regarding the exertion of 
their respective influences either in the western 
or in the eastern portion of the Balkan States. 
Austria-Hungary firmly adheres to the Berlin 
treaty, which, while it is upheld sufficiently, cor- 
responds with Austria-Hungary’s interests. 
Austria-Hungary has taken no steps on behalf 
of the kidnappers of Prince Alexander. She 
has merely warned Bulgaria in her own in- 
terest against the adoption of any hasty resolu- 
tion, and the results that would be sure to 
ensue therefrom. In 1868 I stated in refer- 
ence to the Eastern question that it was my pri- 
vate opinion that, in the event of changes occur- 
ring in the East, our interests would require that 
the nations inhabiting that portion of Europe 
should form themselves into independent 
States according to their separate individualities, 
This opinion is now shared by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Ministry. We hold that this 
view best answers the interests of the monarchy, 
which, repudiating all desire of aggrandize- 
ment or conquest, would concentrate its efforts 
to promote the independent development of 
those States, and prevent the establishment over 
any of them of any protectorate not provided 
for in treaties, or the assertion over those coun- 
tries of the permanent influence of any one for- 
eign Power. As regards Austria-Hungary’s 
alliance with Germany, there has been no 
change in Austria-Hungary’s foreign relations. 
We stand with Germany on the old basis. We 
have no doubt we shall be able to preserve the 
mutual conditions necessary to the existence of 
each State without endangering the general 
peace. We regard the Treaty of Berlin as still 
in force, although it has been violated in cer- 
tain cases, the most serious of which occurred 
Jast year in Eastern Rumelia.” 


Premier Tisza’s statement gives general satis- 
faction in Austria, although it is thought to be 
lacking in explicitness in regard to the rela- 
tions of Austria and Germany. The Hun- 
garian Deputies expressed some dissatisfaction 
because Herr Tisza did not state explicitly 
whether Austria would oppose Russian occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria. The speech is universally 
approved in London and Vienna, and disap- 
proved by the Russian press. 


Special prominence was given in Saturday's 
London Post to an article which is undoubted- 
ly a declaration of policy of the highest im- 

rtance. The Post is Lord Randolph Church- 

’sorgan, The substance is an urgent appeal 
to Bismarck to keep the peace by supporting 
Austria against Russia, coupled with the 








promise, ‘‘If he elects to take this course, he 
may be certain ot the firm adhesion and loyal 
codperation of England.” The Post declares 
that England will not take the lead in the new 
European difficulty, ‘‘ first, because we have 
domestic matters of the first importance on 
hand, and, second, because the aim of the 
Government is to maintain the alliance in Par 
liament with the Unionist Liberals.” In other 
words, the foreign policy of the Conservative 
Government, like its domestic policy, has been 
endorsed at every point by the Unionists. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, in a speech on 
Saturday night, said that the House of Com 
mons was the slave of the caprice of the Radi- 
cal and Parnellite, and it was iniperative to 
provide simple and effective means of closing 
debates. If Ireland followed the advice ot 
agitators, such action would lead to further 
repression; but Irish commerce had begun to 
improve, and with the present good harvest 
the people of Ireland might anticipate brighter 
times. With regard to affairs in Bulgaria, he 
said it was impossible to foreshadow the out- 
come, but he still hoped that a peaceful settle 
ment would be effected. England, he said, 
ought to support Austria in her difficulty. 
The Government would give the greatest 
attention to legislation affecting England 
and Scotland, which had lately been neg 
lected for Ireland. It would introduce mea 
sures to enable farm laborers to obtain freehold 
allotments, and would also deal with the ques 
tions of tithes and railway rates. Measurcs 
for cheapening the cost of the transfer of land, 
and a genuinely popular form of local govern 
ment, would also be presented. With regard 
to the land question in Ireland, they would 
have to change from double to single owner- 
ship in order to have peace. There was also 
the question of education to be considered. 
On all of these questions the prospects were 
fair, although the work would be heavy. He 
rejoiced to see a distinct revival in trade, which 
was evidenced by the rise in prices. He did 
not believe that there would be harsh evictions 
in Ireland. 

The speech is regarded as being a definite 
burial of King Jingo. Ont!y old-fashioned 
members of the Tory party find ground for 
complaint in this. Asregards domestic aifairs, 
the charge of the Liberal press that Lord 
Randolph Churchill has stolen the whole Libe 
ral suit of clothes, is by no means without 
foundation. The Tory press have received the 
speech with immense satisfaction. 


In receiving on Monday a deputation of 
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Irish ladies, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘* The present 
Government encourages Irish land occupiers 
to believe that the judicial rents will be re 

duced. That is embodied in the appointment 

of the present Land Commission; also in the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s speech at the com 

mencement of the Parliamentary session in 
what he said concerning judicial rents, [do not 
accept his statement to any great extent regard- 
ing the legislauon which he said his Govern 

ment propuses for the next session. I reserve 
judgment also on the wonderful encyclo- 
pedia delivered on Saturday by Lord Ran 

dolph Churchill, wliose performances are less 
known than his promises. I am unable to 
gather from either of these statements a decla 
ration of fresh concessions. I do not wish to 
close the possibiity for a future modus rirendi, 
but [ am unable to gather that anything re 
mains to be done in that direction. It would 
still be wise to reconsider the pecuniary terms 
the late Government's bill proposed. Full jus 
tice to Ireland requires cureful investigation of 
her financial history before we reach a conc.u 
sion as to what should be accorded her. I hope 
that Ireland's triumph will come with prompti- 
tude, with cheerfulness, and with joy, and I 
hope that there will be no intervening period 
of gloom.” 


Mr, Gladstone has received a proof copy of 
a manifesto to be issued by the Scottish Liberal 
Federation, ad ing home rule for both the 
Scotch and the Irish. Mr. Gladstone, in reply 
assures the Federation that if he feels grateful 


for Scotland's action in the Irish question, he 
feels yet more confident conceruing Ue efi 
ciency of that action in the future. 

Sir Reginald Uanson has been elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 

The death of Capt. Bedford Clapperton Tre 
velyan Pim is announced from London. th 
was only sixty vears old, but his life was full 
of achievements that have been of special 
benefit to the world afloat, Beyimning bis sea 
hfe in the merchant service, he entered the 
Royal Navy in 1842, In 1845 be started ona 
voyage round the world in Hl. M.S. J/eraéd, 
which was not concluded ull ISdl. Ino the 
search for Sir John Franklin he was a leading 
spirit in all its phases. He reached and suc 
cored the crew of the Javestigator, who bad 
become frozen in in the same search. Capt 
Pim was the first man who made his way 
from a ship on the eastern side of "he North 
west Passage to one on the wes ern side After 
these Northern labors he was in service in the 
Russian war and in China. ln April, Sas 
he was promoted to Commander. He retired 
from the navy in IS70, studied law, and has 
been a member of Parliament 

The German Reichstag will meet on Novem 
ber 18.) An exciting session is) expected over 
the Governments demand that the credit for 
the military shall be effective in times of peace 
for an indefinite y* riod, instead of, as hitherto 
for seven years. 

The Journal des Dedats (Premier Frevei 
net's organ), referring to the advice of the Ber 
lin National Gazette that France annex Tri 
poli, says; ‘‘It is) very natural that) the 
National Gazette should wish to send us to 
Tripoli. It is equally natural that we should 
resist the temptation to follow its disinterested 
advice. Regarding Egypt, the English are 
deluded if they believe that France is disposed 
to sell so cheaply her claims there. [tis her 
indisputable right to ford any other mariame 
Power from definitely seizing Exypt. French 
feeling must not be judged by the refusal 
of the Chambers to codperate with Eagland 
in Egypt in i882.) The public epinion of 
France bas since recognized that the Chambers 
then made a mistake. The annexationof Ton 
quin has created another interest for France, 
rendering the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal necessary. British occupation of Egy pt, 
despite France, would produce a lasting teel 
ing of resentment, and destroy all hope of a 
good understanding between France and Eng 
land fora long pertod. Tuis prospect, while it 
would in no way incommode Germany, would 
be a source of sadness and anxiety to France. 
The French people hope and giadly believe 
that the majority of the British people have 
patriotism and intelligence enough to prevent 
such an eventuality.” 


The French Chambers have been summoned 
to meet on October 14. 


The entire domain of Chantilly, with its 
magnificent castle and all its dependencies, the 
value of which at the lowest estimate is over 
six:y mulions of francs, has been presented by 
the Duc d Awnuale to the Institute of France, 
to be held by it 1n trast for the French nation. 
The Duke had proviced for this bequest in his 
will, but desires the conditions of 1t to be imme- 
diately carried out. After having defrayed the ex- 
penses of keeping up the estate, the Institute 
will employ the excess of reveaue—tirst, in ac- 
quiring objects of art; second, in pensions and 
pecuniary aid to literary men and artists; third, 
in establishing a fund to aid and encourage 
those who devote themselves to the career of 
letters, science, or art. The galleries and col- 
lections at Chantilly shall be catied the Musée 
Condé, and be open to the public. 


The Madrid courts condemned to death on 
Saturday the fourteen rebel prisoners, includ- 
ing Gen. Villacimpa, It is believed that only 
six of the convicted men will be shot. Gen. 
Villacampa asserts that he only took com- 
mand of the mutincers to dissuade them from 











their useless struegie, The mi has interceded 
for the lives of the condemned, 
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MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


From the origin of the Republican party the 
country has regarded its conventions in Massa- 
chusetts with an unusual degree of interest. 
No State contributed more largely to that 
equipment which made it, in its early history, 
really ‘‘ the party of moral ideas.” In the period 
of demoralization which followed the war, no 
State did more to arrest the evil tendencies with- 
in the party. No State has more consistently 
maintained a high standard of candidacy for 
the office of Governor, which has retained more 
of its ancient dignity in Massachusetts than 
perhaps anywhere else in the country. 

Nothing could be imagined more at va- 
riance with all the traditions of Massachusetts 
Republicanism than the action of the Conven- 
tion which metin Boston on Wednesday week. 
A thousand delegates gathered from different 
parts of the State to select a candidate for suc- 
cessor to Gov. Robinson, who had declined 
longer service. A ballot was taken, and nine- 
teen out of twenty of them voted to give the 
nomination to one man. So near an approach 
to unanimity is almost without precedent, and 
one would suppose that it must have reflected 
a widespread popular demand for the choice of 
aman qualified for the place by exceptional 
ability and distinguished public service — 
such a man, for example, as Gov. Robinson 
himself, whose capacity, proved by his 
course in Congress, naturally and properly led 
to his selection as Gen. Butler’s opponent in 
the crucial contest of 1883. 

Yet none of these things are true of Oliver 
Ames. He is a good citizen, of a type of 
which Massachusetts has thousands, with only 
one qualification to distinguish him from 
thousands whom nobody would ever think of 
suggesting as Governors of the Common- 
wealth. That qualification is the great wealth 
which he inherited, and which he is 
willing to utilize for the procurement 
of official position. This wealth, and this 
wealth alone, led the managers of the party to 
yield four years ago to his ambition for the 
place of Lieutenant-Governor, which in Massa- 
chusetts is one of little account. Nobody sup- 
posed that he aspired higher, and the first sug- 
gestions that he cherished hopes of the Govern- 
orship were ridiculed. It is simple truth to say 
that three or four years ago the idea of giving 
him the chief office would have been dismissed 
by a Republican convention as unworthy of 
serious consideration. Nothing has occurred 
in the interval to make the proposition 
any less absurd. As Lieutenant-Governor, he 
has rendered the State only perfunctory ser- 
vice. His most earnest advocate can ‘‘ point 
with pride” tu no achievement in his public 
career. He has given no evidence of any fit- 
ness for the Executive chair beyond that pos- 
sessed by thousands of his fellow-citizens, and 
if he were a poor man, like Gov. Robinson, 
his most partial friends would never 
have thought of him as its possible oc- 
cupant. As a prominent delegate to the 
Convention well put it, ‘‘ Take this man and 
call him Jones; remove him to a rural gather- 
ing where he is not known and so would be 
stripped of his wealth and factitious impor- 
tance; say, ‘ Let’s make Jones our candidate 
for Governor’—and then let Jones make his 
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little speech. I tell you the sensible Yankees 
of such a meeting would laugh you and your 
candidate off the platform!” 

That such a man should receive the votes of 
945 out of 994 delegates is the most impressive 
evidence yet furnished anywhere of the demo- 
ralization which has overtaken the Republican 
party. The absence of any protest against the 
nomination only emphasizes the discredit of 
the performance. Despite the ‘‘ fine work” of 
the Ames managers in the caucuses which chose 
the delegates, there were plenty of men in the 
Convention, like the one whose words we have 
quoted, who realized the weakness and folly 
of the threatened nomination, but not one had 
the courage to raise his voice against it. So it 
came about that a-rich man, pure and simple, 
was selected by an almost unanimous vote in a 
Massachusetts Republican Convention for the 
office once filled by John A. Andrew. 

Everything about the Convention was in 
harmony with the nomination for Governor. 
Mr. Cabot Lodge presided, and his speech 
was of the ‘‘slang-whanging” order. The 
platform-makers sought to capture the Pro- 
hibition vote by a declaration in favor of sub- 
mitting a Constitutional amendment, while 
‘tipping the wink” to ‘‘ Republican saloon- 
keepers” by nominating for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor a man who is a ‘‘moderate drinker.” 
Finally, and most appropriately of all, 
a large majority of the delegates whose 
views regarding 1888 were learned, declared 
themselves in favor of Mr. Blaine. The 
nomination of such a man as Mr. Ames in 
Massachusetts, like the nomination of that 
other ‘‘ perfect bonanza,” Mr. Bodwell, in 
Maine, only represents the triumph of the 
Blaine idea in State politics. 

The interesting question is, how far the Re- 
publican party in Massachusetts can be 
converted into a Blaine machine without 
losing power. The experiment tried two years 
ago indicated that the danger-point might be 
soon reached. In 1880 the Republican candi- 
date for President polied 165,205 of the 282,512 
votes, and would have had a majority of 47,- 
898 if all the opposition had been concentrated 
ona single ticket. In 1884 the Republican 
candidate for President received only 146,724 
of the 303,381 votes, and would have lack- 
ed 9,933 of a majority in case all who voted 
other tickets had been united upon one candi- 
date. 

The nomination of Mr. Andrew for the Gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts by the Democrats 
shows that even if honesty in politics be not 
always the best policy, as some people think, 
it is at all events not always bad policy. Mr. 
Andrew is the son of John A. Andrew, the 
former war Governor, whom Massachusetts re- 
members with so much pride. He belongs to 
the same class of young Boston men as Mr. 
Cabot Lodge, and went with this gentleman as 
a delegate to the convention which nominated 
Blaine, having the same low opinion of Blaine 
which Mr. Lodge had and then freely express- 
ed, and being equally opposed to his nomi- 
nation on the capital ground of person- 
al unfitness. He, like Mr. Lodge and 
Mr. Roosevelt, opposed Blaine’s nomination 
in the Convention, but, unlike them, when the 
nomination was made, refused to acquiesce in 
it. He held, we presume, the old and, until 





recently by respectable men unquestioned 
rule of morality, that no mandate or trust can 
bind a delegate to assist in the elevation toa 
high office of a man whom he believes to be 
personally dishonest, and to have abused a 
public office for purposes of private gain. A dele- 
gate may be bound to sink objections to a candi- 
date’s opinions, or to sink objections to his ca- 
pacity, or to sink objections to his prospects 
with the voters, in deference to the majority. 
But objections to a candidate on the score 
of personal dishonesty, on the score of 
untruthfulness and unfaithfulness to a 
public trust, are fundamental. They go 
behind all political commissions. They 
destroy at one blow everything that can 
be said in his favor, except that the country is 
in danger and that he is the only man compe- 
tent to save it. In other words, the plea of 
overwhelming necessity is the only plea which 
an honest man can use to justify his helping 
to put such a person in high office. 

We presume this was the view which Mr. An- 
drew took when he came home from the Conven- 
tion, and repudiated al) share in its action. He 
took the stump against Blaine and supported 
Cleveland, and has become a Democrat after 
passing through the Mugwump stage. When 
offered the nomination he has just received, he 
declined to accept it unless the platform 
contained an out-and-out endorsement of 
the reform of the civil service, and it does con- 
tain it. The consequence is that Mr. Andrew 
can look back on the last two years without 
shame or regret, and to the future with pride 
and confidence. He may not prove a great 
man in politics, but he has nothing to explain 
or defend in any company of honest 
gentlemen. He is not compelled to whip 
the devil round the stump in order to meet the 
reproaches of any former friend or associate. 
His failure to support Blaine is something 
which all good men all over the world will 
understand without a word of excuse or apo- 
logy, and is something which every school of 
morality might use as an illustration of personal 
integrity. 

He would, of course, have still remained 
open to the charge of ‘‘ greenness,” or sim- 
plicity, which in certain circles is a very serious 
charge indeed, if this nomination had not come 
to him. It might have been said that he was a 
visionary, or a molly-coddle, or an idealogue, 
and that he would never have made his way 
in politics if the Democrats had not taken 
him up. But even this reproach has now been 
taken away from him. He has done better than 
even that pink of youthful knowingness, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge. He has been put in the 
field for the Governorship by one of the 
great parties, and it seems not unlikely that 
they will elect him. And if elected he will 
furnish the Boston fathers with a very useful 
model for their cynical Harvard boys, for they 
will be able to say that although he refused 
to prevaricate, or evade, or eat his own words, 
or swear that wrong was right and white 
was black, and that a man might simultaneous- 
ly own bonds and not own them, Andrew re- 
mained available for party use, and was still 
considered even by wicked politicians none too 
good for this world. 
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MR. POWDERLY AT RICHMOND. 


THE public have had a number of opportuni- 
ties to take the measure of Mr. Powderly dur- 
ing the past twelve months. He first became 
a conspicuous figure in connection with the 
great Southwestern strike and boycott, in the 
earlier stages of which he won some applause 
by efforts to check the mischief set on 
foot by Martin Irons and his _banditti. 
He appeared then to represent an idea 
or a principle of common acceptation, viz., 
that order, and method, and justice must go 
hand in band with beneficial progress of every 
kind. Accordingly, he declared that the boy- 
cott of the Missouri-Pacific Railway was not 
warranted by the facts as made up by Martin 
Irons and his followers, He then came to New 
York and had his interview with Gould, at the 
end of which he ordered the strike off. But 
Irons countermanded the order by telegraph- 
ing to his subordinates at the principal points 
to ‘‘ hold the fort.” When Mr. Powderly found 
out that Irons and not himself held the fort, he 
abandoned his own position and began to 
search for reasons to justify Irons. His subse- 
quent correspondence with Gould showed him 
in the light of a common scold, for when 
Gould produced the telegram of instructions to 
Hoxie, which had been agreed upon between 
them and actually transmitted by his (Pow- 
derly’s) secretary—a telegram which con- 
victed Powderly of either gross misconcep- 
tion of the use of language or _ gross 
misrepresentation of what passed at the in- 
terview—he fell into the vocabulary of the fish 
market and railed by the hour, calling Gould 
a monopolist and a slave-driver and a task- 
master, or words to that purpose, as though 
these epithets, even if rightly applied, had any 
relation to the Southwestern strike, or any ten- 
dency to improve the condition of working- 
men anywhere 

Now, Mr. Powderly at Richmond seems to 
have taken up the discourse at the point where 
he dropped it with Gould, in the same temper 
and with the same lack of ideas. The follow- 
ing extract is worth reprinting as a refreshing 
text of this new gospel of Labor: 

**To remedy the evils we complain of is a diffi- 
cult and dangerous undertaking. Tne need of 
strong hearts and active brains was never so 
great as atthe present time. The slavery that 
died twenty-two years azo was terrible, but, bad 
as it was, it never developed a millionaire, while 
the new slavery, which now reaches out with 
a far stronger hand than the old, has 
developed hundreds of them. The lash in the 
hands of the old-time slave-owner could 
strike but one back at atime, and but one of 
God’s poor, suffering children felt the stroke. The 
lash of gold in the hands of the new slave-owner 
falls not upon one slave alone, but upon the backs 
of millions; and among the writhing, tortured 
victims, side by side with the puor and the igno- 
rant are to be found the well-to-do and the educat- 
ed. The power of the new slaveowner does not 
end when the ordinary day laborer bends beneath 
his rule;it reaches out still further and con- 
trols the mechanic, the farmer, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer. It dictates not alone 
what the price of labor shall be, but regulates 
the price of money as well. This new slavery 
counts among its victims servants of the State 
who have been chosen by the people to execute a 
people’s will. Not alone does it control the le- 
gislator at the State Capitol, but in the halls of 
our national Congress you will find its most will- 
ing, cringing slave. It reaches out even further, 
and holds in its iron grasp the judge upon the 
bench; not that alone, but it has the power and 
does confer the judicial ermine upon its most sub 
servient creatures. I overestimate its power! 
Have I made a single misstatement? If my word 





is not sufficient, turn to the pages of the history of | 


to-day—the public press—and you will find the 
testimony to prove that what I have said is true. 
Evidence in abundance can be adduced to corro- 
borate every statement made by tbe press.” 

This is simply the rant of Dennis Kearney- 
a lot of bad language which, when uttered for 
the first time by the California blatherskite, 
brought large crowds of people together, but 
did not hold them together because it had no 
cohesion and contained no thought. After 
Mr. Kearney had had his say once at any par 
ticular place he was not wanted a second 
time, and so he fell back into obscurity, 
as Mr. Powderly will after a little. For the 
present, however, he stands as the spokesman 
and leading representative of the most nume 
rous organization of wage-workers in the coun 
try. For this reason only it is necessary to 
make a serious matter of what he says in pub- 
lic, for what he says reaches a great many 
vars. The text of the discourse is that the 
condition of wage-workers, as a whole, 
in this country is worse, far worse, 
than that of slaves generally uuder the labor 
system that prevailed in the South before the 
war. This statement was made in a city where 
slavery had existed, and in the hearing of 
some who had been themselves slaves. If it 
were to be taken as a true statement, it would 
follow logically that it would be a considerable 
step towards improvement to retstablish slavery, 
and not confine it to the colored race, but to 
extend its ameliorations to all who are now 
smarting under the heavier ‘‘lash of gold.” At 
all events, if slavery were still in force, and if it 
embraced in its scope all wage workers irrespec 
tive of color, it would not be worth while for 
them to change from that system to the pre 
sent system, according to Mr. Powderly. 
These statements were made with apparent 
seriousness to a large assemblage of people no 
one of whom would consent to be a slave 
under any circumstances, every one of whom 
would fight to the death and lose the last drop 
of his blood rather than enter the state which 
Mr. Powderly pictures as preferable to the pre 
sent condition of the day laborer—and not 
the day laborer merely, but ‘the farmer, the 
merchant, and the manufacturer” as well. 
We have certainly fallen upon evil times if 
Mr. Thurber and Mr. John Sloane, as well as 
their employees, wou'd be better off working 
as field hands on a plantation in Cuba than in 
their present saffering and degraded condition. 
Having drawn this picture, the General Master 
Workman exclaims, in rhetorical triumph, 
‘*Have I made a single misstatement ?” 

It is easy to foresee the early downfall of 
a leader who makes his organization an 
object of common ridicule. After hear- 
ing Mr. Powderly, vo friend of the Knights 
of Labor (and they have some friends among 
the intellectual classes) can follow the proceed- 
ings of the order under his presidency without 
a deep sense of humiliation. 


CHAIRS OF JOURNALISM. 


WE receive nearly every week an application 
from some young man citherin or out of college, 
for advice or instruction as to the best manner 
of obtaining admission to the profession of 
journalism and of succeeding in it. To most 
people, young or old, indeed, the process by 
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which a man becomes a journalist is, as it often 
is to the man himself, a great mystery. Every 

body knows how to become a lawver, or doctor 

or clergyman. There are settled courses of in 
struction to be followed, settled examinations 
to be passed, certain tribunals from = which 
certificates of fitness are to be obtained. But 
to the world at large the exact: methods by 
which a man gets into a pewspaper office and 
becomes an editorial writer, or news editor, ot 
reporter, are more or less obscure, if not alto 
gether unknown, So thata young man whe 
finds that he isa fluent writer, or that he ts 
fond of politics, or that he shrinks from tl 

drudgery and penury of the earligr years of 


law, or medicine, or divinity, ot wh 
longs to possess at once privileges of 
criticism which in other callings 9 only 
come with eminence and seniority and 
who thirsts for the excitement which a 
Ways seems to be connected with the co! 


lection and distribution of news, is very apt 
to be extremely puzzled to Know what to ck 
order to start on a journalistic career, 

When in this state of mind, if his jourpalis 
tic ambition is more than a passing fancy, and 
some Chance does not fling him suddenly inte 
some other calling, he is very apt to write to an 
editor Whom he thinks successful, to ascertain 
Where the gates of journalism are and what the 
password is. The answer he gets is gene 
rally the same—that to be a journalist 
he must go to work at journalism; that li 
must discard the notion that his college degre« 
is of any use to him, and produce a keen nose 
for news, and a great capacity for writing 


vigorous, spicy, crisp editorial articles. In th 


' country districts, he is probably advised that 


the best way of beginning an editorial carcer 
is to become a practical printer, like Horace 
Greeley, and learn, tl®eugh work at the case 
to compose the ringing articles and the pun 
gent paragraphs, and arrange the news items, 
and answer the correspondents, and con 
coct and display the headlines. But af 
ter he has beard all this he is as wise 
at to 
become a newspaper man, he must get into 
a newspaper office, and he has never heard 
of a newspaper office to which young men 
are admitted without pay as students, as in 


as ever. It seems clear to him tl 


law offices. He knows that no newspaper 
office will take him in any capacity unless he 
can render some service worth paying for, and 
how can he render any such service without 
having experience in what he understands to 
be ** journalism ” 

It is the existence of this long felt want 
which has led to those oddest of modern scho 
lastic phenomena, the ‘‘ Chairs of Journalism ’ 
and lectures on Journalism, which some of our 
colleges have, in a spirit of progress, lately 
started. The resemblance of these chairs to 
panaceas in medicine is very striking, for they 
undertake the impossible at very low rates. 
People laugh a good deal at the omniscience of 
editors, but this is not because editors need not 
know everything, but because they do not. 
There is really nothing a journalist does not 
need to know. Every professor in every col- 
lege is actively engaged in preparing all the 
students in his charge to be journalists, Ina 
newspaper office hardly any kind of knowledge 
is superfluous, or fails to be called for 
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in the course of the year. No journalist can 
ever say, as men in other callings can say, that 
it will do him no good professionally to read 
this book, or master that subject, or leara this 
language, Of this the journalists themselves 
are well aware, and what amuses the public is 
the frantic efforts they make to seem as wise 
and well informed as everybody knows they 
ought to be, but are not 

A journalist, for instance, ought to have a 
good, forcible, and clear English style, but all 
the help that he can get from any professor 
in acquiring this he gets at college from the 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
He ought to be a strong and lucid reasoner, 
but all that instruction can do to make him 
such is done by the Professor of Logic. He 
ought to know all the history and political 
economy and biography and mental philo- 
sophy, science aud art and literature, which 
anybody knows who is not a_ specialist. 
But it is the business of colleges to teach 
these through a dozen chairs. Any one pro- 
fessor who proposed to teach them all would 

be justly treated as a charlatan. In short, a 
J man cannot be too well or widely educated for 
journalism. All knowable things are his field. 
An ignorant journalist is a very common thing, 
but it is always an absurd one. A wicked 
journalist, too, is a very common thing, but it, 
too, is absurd, because he preaches so much 
morality, and condemns so much immorality, 
and so stoutly defends the social virtues, and 
talks, as Mill has remarked, so wonderfully 
like a Hebrew prophet. 

Journalism, of course, like all other callings, 
has its peculiar and technical or practical 
part; but this is really a small and purely 
mechanical part, and has to be learned ina 
newspaper office, just as practice has to be 
learned in a law office# By iar the larger part 
of the skill of the news editor and reporter, as 
well as of the editorial writer, is moral and in- 


tellectual ; and the part that is not moral 
and intellectual, but mechanical, cannot 
be communicated by lecturing. It has 


to be learned by doing. Nobody can show 
a man how to be a good collector of news, for 
instance. Capacity in this direction is mainly 
constitutional. It is a mixture of energy, curi- 
osity, industry, working under the guidance 
of experience—for it is experience, after all, 
which tells a man what is news and what is 
not, and what the relative and absolute im- 
portance of any particular piece of news is. 

If we consider for a moment what the faults 
most commonly imputed to journalists are, 
we shall still more clearly see the folly of set- 
ting up a chair in college specially devoted 
to teaching aspirants to avoid them. It is 
said that journalists are, in collecting 
and publishing news, reckless whether 
it is true or false, or whether it causes 
pain or damage to innocent people; but 
against this vice every young journalist ought 
to be fortified by his professor of moral philo- 
sophy. It is said also that they are careless and 
slangy in their English composition; but their 
professor of rhetoric ought to have looked 
after this. They are accused of writing a 
great deal on subjects which they do not under- 
stand or only understand imperfectly, but 
all college professors teach thoroughness and 
accuracy. They are accused, when cornered 
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in a discussion, of escaping by covering their 
adversary with abuse, in order to divert 
attention from their own discomfiture; of ac- 
cusing a man who denies one of their charges 
of something new, so as to break the effect of 
his denial; of refusing to correct gross or dis- 
tinctly proved mistakes, in order to preserve an 
appearance of infallibility; of carrying on their 
business fraudulently by lying about their cir- 
culation, about the hour and day on which their 
paper is published, by giving fabulous ac- 
counts of the wisdom, goodness, and shrewd- 
ness or luck of its own editor, and equally 
fabulous accounts of the stupidity, ignorance, 
and dishonesty of other editors; by stealing 
despatches and reports from other papers 
and producing them as their own; by in- 
venting and selling as genuine, bogus inter- 
views and narratives about persons, places, 
and things; by hiring at high wages corre- 
spondents and reporters noted for their men- 
dacity and skill in coloring and distorting, 
and retaining them in their service after their 
dishonesty has been exposed. But every one 
can see at a glance that a professor of journal- 
ism is not needed to put neophytes on their guard 
against these forms of professional vice. This 
work begins, or ought to begin, at the journal- 
ist’s mother’s knee. It is continued in the school 
and in the ordinary college courses in ethics 
and jurisprudence. It is contained in all de- 
nunciations directed against adulterations in 
provision trade, against the forgery of pictures, 
against ‘‘bishoping” horses’ teeth, ‘‘ dea- 
coning ” of baskets of fruit, and making false 
representations to mercantile agencies, and 
selling brass watches for gold. In short, the 
well-educated man who wants to be a journal- 
ist, and does not see-the joke of a chair of jour- 
nalism, may feel sure that he is wanting in 
one of the essentials of success, namely, a 
sense of humor. 








A PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


Lonpon, September 23. 

THE brief session of Parliament has afforded 
little opportunity for Ministers to show their 
qualities either in business or in debate. The bur- 
then of work bas fallen upon Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as leader of the House of Commons 
and as Finance Minister, though in the latter cha- 
racter he has only had to pass Mr. Gladstone’s 
estimates. The light-hearted dealing of his 
youthful inexperience with the Irish danger sug- 
gests a realization of the prophecy cf the time 
when the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice’s den. But the millennial pe- 
riod when these baneful creatures shall be harm- 
less and allow of these liberties, has not yet ar- 
rived, and the Irish asp is as venomous and 
threatening as ever. Lord Randolph is not a 
juggler skilful enough to have extracted its poi- 
son bag, or to have made it dance to his music, 
He cannot be said to have proved his capacity to 
lead the House of Commons. Neither, on the 
other hand, can he be said absolutely to have 
shown his incapacity. The experiment is still 
going on; the term of probation is not yet com- 
plete. 

Lord Randolph’s strength and temper, or, 
to express in one word the two aspects of 
the same phenomenon, his nerves, have 
occasicnally given way. But the scme thing, 
too, may be said of every one who has held the 
position which he now fills. Lord Palmerston, 





who became leader of the House of Commons 
when he was over seventy, and who swayed it in 
extreme old age with paramount authority, 
spread consternation among his friends and 
excited indignation among his opponents by 
the blustering and dictatorial ineptitude which 
he showed before he settled down to bis work. 
Lord Randolph has made strenuous and laudable 
efforts to subdue himself. There has been some- 
thing almost pathetic in hisresolute decorum, The 
“*T will be good” of a constitutionally naughty 
boy, who is conscious of his tendencies to bad 
behavior, and fears that they may prove stronger 
than he, has been expressed in his language and 
demeanor. But every now and then the old 
virus has broken forth. Danton’s maxim that 
the one thing essential in politics is audacity, 
might suit very well a revolutionary period and 
the leader of a fourth party, which was also a 
party of force; but Pitt’s doctrine that the most in- 
dispensable quality in a Parliamentary leader is 
patience, must now have its turn if Lord Randolph 
is to remain where he is. He has climbed to 
what is practically the highest post in English 
political life—for a Prime Minister in the Lords 
isa less important person than the Ministerial 
leader in the Commons. It remains to be seen 
whether he will descend with rapid discomfiture. 

Next to Lord Randolph, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has been the most prominent figure on the 
Treasury bench. The office of Imsh Secretary, 
which until recently was seldom a Cabinet 
office, and which is still in theory only 
a department of the Home Office, scarce- 
ly ranking above an_ under-secretaryship, 
has become now as important politically as the 
Foreign Office, with which adverse critics of Mr. 
Gladstone’s home-rule scheme might say it 
threatens to have a closer connection. The 
curious manner in which, in our English an- 
nals, political and family history repeats it- 
self, though with differences as remarkable as 
the resemblances, is illustrated in the relations of 
the Hickses. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is pri- 
marily a Hicks, and only secondarily a Beach. 
The first Sir Michael Hicks was the secretary and 
confidential man of business of the first Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. The association of 
the two families in public affairs, renewed in 
the reign of Victoria, dates from that of Eliza- 
beth. The present Sir Michael has the trust- 
worthiness, the diligence, the exactitude of a 
confidential man of business rather than 
the qualities of a Parliamentary leader or a 
statesman of the first rank. He is the agent 
of the great man rather than the great man him- 
self. There is something in Sir Michael’s man- 
ner, grave, reserved, subdued, which suggests 
the revival in him of this ancestral type 
of character. Be this as it may, he has ac- 
quitted himself very well, so far as he has had 
opportunity for acquitting himself in any way 
whatsoever, in the office to which he has now 
returned, after having held it without a seat in 
the Cabinet in Lord _ Beaconsfield’s first 
administration. The Irish members get 
on better with him than they have done 
with any previous Irish Secretary with 
whom they have been in opposition except 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. With Mr. John 
Morley, of course, they had no quarrel : he was 
their Chief Secretary. They would as soon have 
obstructed Mr. Parnell. The uncouth plain-speak- 
ing and the ursine roughness of Mr. Forster irri- 
tated them, and the rather pedagogic and didactic 
airs of Mr. Trevelyan, whose manner was that 
of a man obtrusively long-suffering, prompted a 
malicious schoolboy teasing. With Mr. “ Jem” 
Lowther they got on better. He was “Jem” 
Lowther, witha flavor of the Jockey Club and the 
stable yard about him which the Irish love of 
sportsmanship relished. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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had the inestimable faculty of not treating them 
seriously when they were not serious. ** What 
is the use,” one of the Irish members said in ex- 
planation of their forbearance, ‘‘of trying to bad- 
ger a man who only puts his finger to his nose at 
you?”—an expression which must of course be un- 
derstood in its metaphorical and not in its literal 
sense, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach does not put his 
finger to his nose at the Irish members—it is im- 
possible to think of him in such an attitude—but 
neither does he bite his thumb at them. He is 
more urbane than Mr. Forster; he treats them 
more seriously, when they are serious, than Mr. 
Jem Lowther did, he is less priggish and less 
consciously a martyr to his own virtue than 
Mr. Trevelyan was. Though they dislike the 
policy and the party—until the party shall 
change its policy—they do not dislike the man. 
The elevation of Mr. Henry Matthews to the 
Cabinet and the Home Office was one of those 
events which justify Count Smorltork’s state- 
ment in ‘ Pickwick’: ** The word politics surprises 
by himself.” Mr. Matthews had been for a long 
time out of Parliament; he had not distinguished 
himself when he was there much more than the 
average of clever lawyers who take the House 
of Commons on the way to the bench; no one 
thought of him in connection with politics, still 
less office. He was known as a witty and acc )m- 
plished man of the world and of society, and as 
a dashing and fearless advocate. Until! the de- 
bate on Mr. Parnell’s Anti-Eviction Bill on 
Monday, he has had only to answer the in- 
cessant questions which are every night lev- 
elled at the Home Secretary. The answer- 
ing of questions pointedly and briefly is ap- 
parently the most difficult of Parliamentary 
arts, if the difficulty is to be judged from the 
rarity of the acquirement. It isthe one accom- 
plishment which Mr. Gladstone has not been able 
to master. He makes a speech; he answers ques- 
tions which have not been put; but he is consti- 
tutionally unable to say positively ‘ Yes,” or, 
with a distinct negative, ‘‘No.” Mr. Matthews 





is succinct and clear in his replies, But until | 


Monday evening what he could do in debate 
was unproved. He was put up to reply to 
Mr. Gladstone, and he left only one impres- 
sion on the House, and that is that he was 
not afraid of Mr. Gladstone. All criticism 
was absorbed and swallowed up in the delight 
and awe of this discovery. There is no other 
man, probably, in the House of Commons of 
whom the same thing can be said. M. Gambetta, 
in the days of the National Assembly, once de- 
scribed M. Buffet as the Minister of per- 
petual interruptions. Mr. Gladstone, who is im- 
patient of the slightest interruption—whom a sar- 
castic cheer, a defiant ‘‘ No,” or a sceptical ‘* Ch, 
oh,” which a judicious stage manager, arranging 
astage mob, would deem essential to the effect, 
drives into paroxysms of scolding—is himself 
incessant in interruption, interjecting not only 
single words, but whole sentences, into the 
speeches of other members, shaking his head, 
gesticulating, and rising from his seat. If he 
were anybody else but Mr. Gladstone, the 
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wildest Irish member would not be more fre- | 
quently called to order, and told from the | 


chair that Mr. So-and-So was 
of the House and must be heard without 
interruption. Mr. Matthews spoke on Mon- 
day, in the midst of a constant fire of ex 
clamations, contradictions, and corrections from 
Mr. Gladstone, and sustained skilfully the di- 
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soreness with respect to this practice of Mr. Glad- 
stone. On Tuesday, though he paused and de- 
ferentially inclined his head as Mr. Gladstone 
interposed time after time from the bench which 
they both occupy, he took no argumentative 
notice of the wterruptions, but proceeded 
with the tenor of bis argument as if they had 
not been intruded on him. Mr. Gladstone's ges- 
tures and looks showed an irritation scarcely 
capable of being confined to gestures and looks. 
The rumors of a serious misunderstanding be- 
tween the two statesmen, with which gossip has 
for some days been busy, tave their origin, | 
believe, in explanations and remonstrances on 
this subject. There is no help for it. Mr, Glad- 
stone’s great qualities and his petty foibles must 
be taken together. He will remain what he is to 
the end of the chapter. 

During a financial session the House of Lords 
has of course been a nonentity. It can only as 
sent to money-bills, for it cannot alter them, 
and it dares not reject them. In this respect 
it is. simply a court for registering the de- 
crees of the House of Commons. Those per 
sons, and their number is increasing among 
politicians, who have no theoretical affection 
for a second chamber, and who, in spite of 
Mr. Francis Galton and Mr. Darwin, have no 
great belief in the principle of beredity in 
politics, but who yet desire to have some 
security taken against political surprises, bave 
some reason to complain of the treatment 
which the House of Lords receives. <A peer of 
historic name complained in conversation thé 
other day that the House was becoming more and 
more a receptacle for the ** leavings ” of successive 
governments. Politicians who have failed in the 
House of Commons are sent to the House of 
Lords. Every ministry and party sheds its with- 
ered leaves there. ‘*1 wonder where she'll go 
to,” says the Ly-eum Mephistopheles of Martha, 
‘“‘when she dies; I'll not have her.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill, omitting the preliminary 
speculation, is believed to have applied the decla- 
ration of Mephistopheles with emphasis to Sir 
The 
former is now in consequence Viscount Cross, 
latter Lord Stanley of Preston. It 
to understand Mr. Gladstone's treating 
the House of Lerds in this fashion; but it 
is not so to explain Lord Salisbury's 
motive. To disparage an institution for the 
sake of adjusting personal claims, or for the 
riddance of a temporary personal embarrass- 
ment, is scarcely a Conservative policy. As a 
chamber of notables, or superiorities, as a cham- 
ber of wealth and privilege, as representing 
the classes against the masses, a second chamber 
is on a certain theory defensible, though it would 
be hard to prove that the House of Lords has any 
ot these characteristics in a marked degree, To 
convert it, as successive Ministries seem disposed 
to do, into a sort of constitutional Charterhouse 
or political asylum for poor brethren, is not the 
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way to prolong its existence or to increase its | 
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usefulness. 


THE EASTERN CRISIS. 


Parts, September 20. 


THE state of Europe at the present moment 
somewhat recalls to mind the epoch which fol- 








| lowed the dethronement of Napoleon the First 


version from his main argument which these | 


sallies necessitated. His speech to the House 
was interrupted by a series of single combats 
with Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington was ex- 
posed to the same scarcely warrantable annoy- 
ance on the following evening. He is under- 
stood to have expressed himself before with some 


and the Restoration of the Bourbons. The great 
Continental alliance which is the foundation of 
the present policy, and which is commonly called 
the Alliance of the Three Emperors, resembles in 
some respects what was called in 1815 and in 
the following years the Holy Alliance. There is 
a certain sort of vagueness, an awful mystery, in 
the new alliance, as there was in the great league 
of kings and emperors who had triumphed over 








the crowned representative of the French Revo 
lution. But the similitude ends here; the Holy 
Alliance was essentially conservative and mo 
narchical; it respected all vested rights, it was ce 

fensive and not offensive. It had no programme 
of future changes, it gave no support+to the dis 
turbers of the peace, it threatened no sovereigns 

it made the treaties of Vienna and thought them 
perennial. A different spirit is found in the ne 
alliance, First of all, it has excluded the Ocx 
dental Powers from the Olympus of the gre 
Powers; it is, in one sense, an Eastern alliance, 
though the motive power lies in Berlin and notin 
Moscow or in St. Petersburg. 
tion and the questions connected with if are one 
of its chief objects. If you remove this Eastern 
question from the subjects which he at its tase, 
the whole fabric falls to the ground 
sity of including the Eastern question among the 
objects of the alliance gives to the latter an active 
rather than a passive character” Of 
alliance of the three Emperors is nominally oo 
cluded in the interests of peace 
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The great word 


Peace is always first pronounced in the meet 
ings of sovereigns and of ambassadors, but the 
resolutions adopted at such meetings contain 


often the possibility, we might say the virtuality, 
of war. ‘ 
The great, the first interest of Germany 


as sh 
is constituted since the last great wars, is The con 
tinuation of peace in the west of Europe. Evers 


body feels that Germany would not lightly com 
promise the great results which she 
A new war with France would not 
cessful, add much to what she already possesses, 
and, if it was unsuccessful, might be the begin 
ning of terrible misfortunes, 
to gain and she has much to lose in new warlike 
enterprises. The leaders of Germany would in 
consequence bo well satisfied with the sfafus qu 
They know that the work of consolidating the new 
empire requires time. They do not desire to ab 
sorb for the present all the German-speaking pri 
vinces of Europe; they are willing to leave some 
thing to the future, and to be content with the 
present. In order to secure the results of the 
past and to maintain the existing order of things 
in the west of Europe, Germany has contracted a 
close alliance with two countries which have not 
the same passive policy as she has herself just 
now. Austria and Russia have not the same rea 
sons for being satisfied as the new German em- 
pire. They are jealous of each other, and they 
both have vague and almost endless aspirations. 
Since Austria has abandoned the leadership of 
the German States and has become again the 
** Oesterreich,” she looks constantly on the penin 
sula of the Balkans, she bas occupied and virtual- 
ly annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, she keeps 
Servia in her dependence, she extends the net 
work of railways which will soon unite the Hun 
garian provinces with the Eyean Sea. The am- 
bition of Austria is not noisy, but it is tenacious; 
it is not comparable to a tempest, but rather to 
‘he slow and irresistible influence of a current. 

It is not so with Russia. There we see a new 
people, with all the passions, the inflamimability, 
the versatility, the ardor of youth. One of my 
friends, who has just visited Russia, tells me that 
nothing can be more surprising, more interesting 
to an accidental observer than the state of mind 
of the Russian people. We can have a glimpse 
of it in their curious literature, which is just be- 
ginning to be known. In the absence of all par- 
liamentary institutions, with the régime of an 
Official or officious press, the thinking minds are 
tossed in all possible directions, without any 
guidance, any counterpoise. The sentiment of 
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orthodoxy is deeply mixed up with the monarchi- 
cal sentiment in the mind of the people, The 
Emperor is a sort of Constantine; he is the libe- 
rator, the hope of the faithful; he looms, in the 
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eyes of the people, like the great and almost aw- 
ful figures which are surrounded with gold in the 
Byzantine mosaics. The communion between 
the people and the sovereign is still complete; the 
Emperor may have an absolute power, but he is 
a representative man, and, in one sense, ceases to 
bea person. It is a well-known fact that, since 
the accession of the new Emperor, the Panslavist 
party has become the ruling spirit of the Empire. 
And the Panslavist party is, by its essence, I will 
not say a revolutionary party, but what the 
Italians would call a party of action. The Pan- 
slavists are loyal, but they are not contented, and 
they are all the more discontented the more loyal 
they are. I was asking my friend, who has had 
very peculiar facilities for entering into Russian 
political circles: ‘‘ What do they want, your Pan- 
slavists ?” ‘‘ They want everything,” was the an- 
swer. They want Asia, they want Constantino- 
ple, they want the Persian Gulf, Persia, Afghan- 
istan—they want India. 

For some time it seemed as if the German Chan- 
cellor had given Russia carte blanche in Asia, on 
condition that nothing should be changed in the 
Balkan Peninsula. But the imperial inte views 
this year have effected a change; the time had 
come for Austria and Germany to seal again for 
a new term their compact of alliance. It is said, 
but merely on supposition, that the German 
Chancellor had become anxious to substitute for 
what has been so far merely an alliance of sove- 
reigns an alliance of nations, that is to say, to 
obtain a regular treaty, in due form, which could 
be submitted (with the exception of a few secret 
articles) to the approbation of the Parliaments of 
Germany and of Austria-Hungary. Time will 
show if this suppositionis correct. it is clear that 
there would be many advantages in such a treaty: 
nations are more willing to incur sacrifices for 
a known than for an unknown object, and the 
armed peace of the present time is a great sacri- 
fice. Germany would feel more secure if she 
knew distinctly how far she could count on the 
help of Austria-Hungary in certain eventualities, 
It is therefore not impossible that a diplomatic 
instrument was prepared with a view to forming 
in Central Europe a combination of forces capa- 
ble of entering into action in more than one di- 
rection. 

Russia has never occupied ia the alliance the 
same position as Austria-Hungary ; she is not, 
like Austria, a semi-German Power. She has 
threatened sometimes to remain outside of the 
alliance ; she has been threatened sometimes her- 
self with being kept outside. At the last mo- 
ment the difficulties between Russia and Ger- 
many have always been settled by a sort of 
magic power. This year, again, we have seen 
the same phenomenon. In old times, the name 
of Poland always worked like a charm; now, 
Poland has been replaced by the peninsula of the 
Balkans. It really seems as if sjurope was des- 
tined to see something similar to the famous par- 
tition of Poland. The crisis in Bulgaria has 
shown very clearly to the world that the Ger- 
man Chancellor is not willing to counteract the 
plans of Russia in the East. 

The kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bat- 
tenberg reads like a story of the Arabian Nights. 
His triumphant return, his submissive letter to 
the Emperor of Russia, the answer of the Em- 
peror, the resignation of the Prince, all the inci- 
dents of this drama are familiar to everybody. 
The most unexpected part of it has perhaps been 
the suddenness, and, if | may say so, the tho- 
roughness of the decision of the German Chan- 
cellor. Public opinion, not only in Vienna but 
in all Germany, could not help sympathizing 
with a brave young Prince, with the conqueror 
of Slivnitza, with a Prince of Bulgaria who in 
tended to keep Bulgaria for the Bulgarians, and 
not to be a mere vassal of Russia; but public 
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opinion was immediately made to understand 
that it was going wrong: that there were stronzer 
interests than the interests of a Prince of Batten- 
berg. The young Prince was sacrificed, and Eng- 
land soon understood that she could find no sup- 
port in Germany in a campaign in his favor. 
The English press had been enthusiastic in its 
praise of the young hero; the Times had de 
nounced in the strongest terms the treachery of 
Russia, its brutality, its ambition. Germany 
spoke, and the enthusiasm soon faded away; the 
letter of Prince Alexander to the Emperor of 
Russia was declared to have been too humble 
and too servile ; it was whispered that something 
must have given great and perhaps just offence 
to the Emperor of Russia. In short, England 
soon understood that she could not all alone be- 
gin a Quixotic campaign in favor of a Prince who 
was given up by Germany. 

The question then naturally arose, What price 
has Russia promised to pay for the sacrifice of 
Prince Alexander, and for the almost insolent 
triumph of her policy in the Buigarian provinces ? 
Bulgaria lies prostrate at the feet of the Emperor 
Alexander ; practically, the new Bulgaria, in- 
cluding Western Rumelia, becomes a Russian 
dependency. The Treaty of Berlin is replaced 
by the Treaty of San Stefano. The Porte, re- 
ceiving no support from anybody, seems to un- 
derstand that the best thing she can do is to con- 
fide in the generosity of her old enemy. Why 
has the German Chancellor allowed Russia to re- 
gain so rapidly, so completely, in the East what 
she seemed to have lost? The recent events have 
done more for her prestige in the peninsula of the 
Balkans than the battles before Plevna. All 
diplomats will tell you ‘il y a quelque chose "— 
there is something hidden in this neutrality and 
complacency of the German Empire. It is quite 
conceivable that the German Chancellor should 
try to remove all the difficulties from the path of 
his aged sovereign ; that he should have an al- 
most morbid desire for peace. Still, he is nota 
man who ever forgets the interests of the coun- 
try, and the predominance of Russia in the pe- 
ninsula of the Baikans has always been deemed a 
danger in the eyes of all German patriots. 

The mystery will some day be unravelled. For 
the present, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria will 
be sacrificed ; the German Empire will concen- 
trate all its forces, so as to be well prepared 
against all direct dangers ; it will not offer any 
offensive alliance to England, in the interests of 
the Ottoman Empire. If England will renounce 
her inactivity, take an energetic attitude, and 
begin again in the Mediterranean basin a Palm- 
erstonian policy, she must act at her own risks; 
the German policy, as defined by the press in- 
spired by the German Chancellor, is for the pre- 
sent essentially defensive. Under such condi- 
tions, it is very doubtful if even a Conservative 
Cabinet will risk anything in the cause of the 
Treaty of Berlin. After all, the interests of Aus- 
tria in the valley of the Danube and in the penin- 
sula of the Balkans are greater than those of 
England. Prince Alexander of Battenberg is not 
an English prince ; England also can remain on 
the defensive, and await the development of 
events. She is outof the great alliance of the 
Emperors, and must have the benefits, if she 
have the inconveniences, of isolation. 








ANTI-CLERICAL AGITATION IN ITALY. 


ITALY, September 23, 1886. 


‘* RoME ever does her duty with honor, solemn- 
ly commemorating on the 20th of September the 
anniversary of the completion of our unity and 
national independence. With all Italy I render 
homage to the memory of my august father and 
to those who, by dint of such immense sacrifices, 
attained that intangible conquest which is to-day 
intrusted to our wisdom, our patriotism, our 








fidelity to the principles on which are based Ita- 
lian resurrection (risorgimento). . . . The 
Italians have proved once again that they feel and 
comprehend the supreme post assigned to Rome.” 


This telegram of King Humbert to the Mayor 
of Rome—a solemn confirmation of his father’s 
famous speech on this sixteenth anniversary of 
the entry of the Italian army through the breach 
made in Porta Pia into Rome, capital of United 
Italy—has set the royal seal of approbation on 
the anti-clerical agitation whicb, with unprece- 
dented unanimity, now stirs Italy from the Medi- 
terranean to the Adriatic and from the Alps to 
Sicily. [ use the word unprecedented deliberately. 
Never in the most hostile of times of Pio Nono did 
the great Moderate party abandon the hope of a 
reconciliation, at some more or less distant pe- 
riod, between the Church and the State, Cavour’s 
motto, ‘‘ A free church in a free state,” long re- 
mained their ideal, even when Sedan deprived 
the Pope of the French bayonets which alone 
sustained the temporal power by the destruction 
of the Roman republic in 1849, and the chassepét 
‘‘miracles” at Mentana in 1867. The laws on 
the guarantees passed by the Italian Parliament 
prove how sincere and heartfelt was the desire 
for reconciliation. When, at Pio Nono’s death, 
Leo XIII. succeeded, the Moderates believed 
that the hour of triumph was at han, and, de- 
spite his present acts, there can be no doubt that 
the new Pope not only devoutly desired it, but 
was conscientiously and intellectually convinced 
that such a consummation would insure the pros- 
perity and stability of the Church itself. How 
well I remember his ascension, when, prepara- 
tions having been made for him to bless the po- 
pulace from the outer balcony of St. Peter’s, all 
Rome was gathered in the piazza in trembling 
expectation. “The good old days of 1846” 
seemed to have returned for the veterans who re- 
membered the enthusiastic hopes of Italy, united 
in peace and liberty by the blessing and embrace 
of the supreme Pontiff. Thoughtful Liberals 
trembled. ‘* We shall have material without mo- 
ral unity,” said they, ‘‘if there be peace between 
the Vatican and the Quirinalin Rome.” Half an 
hour passed, and on the balcony no Pope appear- 
ed. Then (I happened to be witha devout Catho- 
lic) the initiated were told that those who would 
be blessed must enter the precincts of St. Peter’s. 
The Jesuits had won the day. 

The triumph, however, was not theirs. Liberty 
of conscience was the victor. Notwithstanding 
this first check, the Moderates and Leo himself 
hoped on. Concession after concession was grant- 
ed by successive governments—all, remember, be- 
longing to the Left, or to the so-called Liberal 
party. While all anti-clerical and anti-monarchi 
cal demonstrations were punished, the hostile 
manifestations of the clerical party were left un- 
reproved, nay, even protected by the soldiers and 
the police from the radicals. Coarser insults were 
never launched against the King of Italy during 
Pio Nono’s reign than by the clerical press during 
these latter years, but press trials against Catho- 
lic papers are rare as white flies, whereas the 
slightest offence by the radical press against the 
Vatican has been punished by imprisonment, 
fines, and sequestration. Religious processions 
rigorously prohibited by the Rattazzi law of 1867 
have cropped up in large cities and small villages 
all over the peninsula. Catholics, creeping into 
the municipal and provincial councils, have re- 
stored the catechism in the common schools, 
where, by the vote of liberal municipalities, it 
had been excluded. Young girls have been 
forced to take monastic vows, despite the pro- 
hibitory law. So long, nevertheless, as the Ita- 
lians regarded these manifestations as simply re- 
ligious, no violent reaction set in ; but now that 
the Jesuits have regained the upper hand, now 
that it is proved that Leo XIII. is entirely in 
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their power, now that peace between Germany 
and the Papacy is concluded and vhat a fresh 
crusadefor the restoration of the temporal power 
seems the order of the day, Italy is on the de- 
fensive, from the King to the artisan, from men 
of the ten to men behind the plough. For (and 
this is a novel feature in Italian history) the 
power of the priest, if not destroyed, is weakened 
to an inconceivable extent among the agricul- 
tural popula‘ions. Once the story of Dives and 
Lazarus could be spent as current coin among 
them ; but now that peasant boys attend the com- 
mon schools in the winter months and often eve- 
ning classes in the summer, now that Socialistic 
orators pervade the country, while the hinds 
still cling to their belief 1n heaven and immor- 
tality in reward for good deeds, and in punish- 
ment for bad ones, they have very clear ideas of 
their right to a portion of the good things in this 
world, and have firmly resolved to make com- 
mon cause with those who sanction and maintain 
this right. 

The salient feature of the present agitation is, 
as I said at first, the fact that the chiefs of the 
Moderate party, that is, the ultra-conservative, 
monarchical, church-and-state party, are so 
alarmed that, being first patriots and then Ca- 
tholics, they do not hesitate to express their fears 
and declare themselves ready for defensive war- 
fare. First and foremost in such a question as 
the present stands Ruggiero Bonghi, whose re- 
markable article in the Nuova Antologia, ‘* Leo 
XIII. and his Latest Acts,” ought to be trans- 
lated entire to give full force to his previsions. 


No one hoped more than he did from the new 


Pope, no one has so constantly expressed his ad- 
miration for his talents and his virtues, or mani- 
fested such respect for the * Pontiff as Pontiff, 
elected by the sacred college and by the will of 
God.” After reviewing the state of affairs be- 
tween Germany and the Papacy, Signor Bonghi 


writes: 


‘* If this does not harm the kingdom of Italy, it 
forces that kingdom to be on its guard, all the 
more because the Pope’s policy beyond the Alps 
is quite a different thing from his policy on this 
side of the mountain frontier. Nay, the gentler 
it is there, the bitterer it becomes here. In fact, 
in all the Pope’s conduct it is difficult to discover 
a single sign of reconciliation with Italy, of ac- 
ceptance of the conditions which the kingdom 
has created for the Papacy. Leo XIII. does not 
pour out on the kingdom the wordy torrents of 
Pio Nono, but his animus towards it is in no wise 
changed, and, as the years pass, this becomes 
ever clearer. If we could at first indulge in some 
illusions, it is difticult todo so any longer. The 
kingdom as it is constituted and as alone it can 
be constituted cannot allow the Pope, as sove- 
reign, to possess a single crumb of Italian soil; 
but the Pope does not conceive now, any more 
than he did in the past, of the independence of 
bis spiritual power unaccompanied by some span 
of territory of his own, and he no more accepts 
the principles of the law of guarantees to-day 
than did the Roman Curia the first day that it 
was promulgated fifteen years ago. Among the 
reasons that influence the Pope’s transalpine poli- 
cy stands foremost the desire to create for him- 
self a favorable opinion among foreign govern- 
ments and foreign peoples which shall support 
him in a future revindication. He is convinced 
that some day or other the impossibility of =he 
free exercise of spiritual power apart from tem- 
poral sovereignty will be made so clear to gov- 
ernments and peoples that it will be restored to 
him by common accord. This conviction of the 
Pope and the Curia is as strong to-day as in 
times gone by.” 

Later on, Signor Bonghi admits that the Ita- 
lians are justified in regarding as a sign of obsti- 
nacy the brief of June 15 in favor of the Jesuits. 
He regards ‘*‘the consultation demanded of the 
consistorial advocates as to the right of the Ita- 
lian Government to dispose of the ecclesiastical 
benefices”’ as a sign of ‘evil disposition (malani- 
mo) and of hostile intentions against the Italian 
Government. . . . Itis clear that the Pontiff 
will not defile himself (imbrattare) with this Gov- 
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ernment and the people which has constituted it. 
It is a fresh declaration that he regards it as a 
leper—a leper so doomed that not even charity 
can compel a priest of Christ toftouch it and cure 
it ; and this seems to me the most disheartening, 
although the least noted, of the Pope's acts,” 

After such words as these from such a stanch 
and long-enduring champion of the Papacy, in as 
far as its existence was compatible with the ab- 
solute unity and independence of Italy, even the 
King’s telegram glides into the shade. While 
Queen Margaret is as devout a Catholic as any 
of her regal race, and does her utmost to educate 
the future heir to become a champion of the 
Holy See, King Humbert has quite other con 
victions, hopes, and aspirations. Hence lis af 
fir mation of the “intangible conquest of Rome, 
capital of Italy,” while it gratifies, does not sur- 
prise. 

Second in importance to Bongbi's article comes 
the speech of Silvio Spaventa on the temporal 
power, at Bergamo, on the 20th instant. That 
arch-Moderate and worshipper of Cavour, in an 
exhaustive speech, demonstrates that ** Cavour's 
ideal was impossible of realization—nay, more, 
that its failure was Italy’s victory ; that in the 
irceconcilability of the Papacy lies the future 
prosperity of Italy ; that the Church to-day 1s as 
free as liberty of conscience can demand ; that 
any sort of concession, any failure in the execu 
tion of existing laws, would be fatal not only to 
intellectual liberty and to morality, but to the 
material existence of the new kingdom.” I must 
confess that when I tirst read Bonghi’s article 
and Spaventa’s speech, I turned to see whether 
the former was not signed * Carducci” and the 


latter spoken by Aurelio Saffi! Of course Saffi 


and every surviving Liberal, Progressist, Radi 
eal, Unitarian, Federalistac, and Socialistic pa 
triot has done his du'y and said his say in each 
of the hundred cities and many hundred villages 
where this year the celebration of the 20th of Sep- 
tember assumes the form of a new pleébiscite, 
Most remarkable, perhaps, is that of Bologna, 
where Moderates and Clericals used to unite 
against the Radicals, and where now Moderates 
and Radicals are uniting their forces against the 
Jesuits. Venice, too, has come out strongly, and 
the Venetians are decidedly a religious people ; 
but there in starry light gleamed Victor Emma- 
nuel’s pledge (** To Rome we came, in Rome we 
remain”), and in the grand gondola procession, 
like globes of tire. shone the names of Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, Savonarola, Arnaldo di Brescia, Galileo, 
Campanella, with the more recent victims—Mon- 
ti, Tognetti, Locatelli—of papal tyranny and in- 
tolerance. Apropos of Locatelli, Pio Nono’'s lat- 
est victim: his bones being found by accident 
outside the gates of Rome, where they were hid- 
den after his execution, the Clerical municipality 
of Rome attempted to sequestrate them, but the 
attempt was frustrated, and the ** commemora- 
tion protest” (as the celebration of the Wth of 
September was called in Rome) was in itself a 
momentous expression of the universal national 
will, 

There is no fear in Italy of a no-Popery agita- 
tion being got up such a: we have seen twice in 
England. The live-and-let-live policy in reli- 
gious matters most mercifully p:evails—would 
to heaven the same tolerance were observed in 
politics! The question is not in the least whe- 
ther Tizio, Caio, or Sempronic is Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Jew, or freethinker, but whether the 
Jesuits are to take possession once more of the 
national youth, male and female; of national pa- 
laces, colleges, and of many of their old tene- 
ments, there to store, increase, and put to use 
their gigantic wealth, so that when the bour for 
revindication strikes they shall have an organ- 
ized, equipped, well-disciplined army to officer 
such recruits and conscripts as meanwhile they 
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may enroll. Signor Tajani, the present Minister 
of Grace and Justice, has commenced with a few 
stringent acts—has taken possession, in the name 
of the State, of several edifices retained iUlegally 
by religious orders in Florence; bas given orders, 
already executed, for the eviction of some eryghty 
ola and newly made nuns from the grand edifice 
of the Sapienza in Naples; and has at the same 
time issued a circular to prefects touching the 
violation of the law by the admission of fresh re 
cruits to the convents and monasternes, So far 
so good, but without a rigorous eaforcement of 
every pastand present law against the Jesuits 
such half measures will serve only to irritate ho 
nest Catholics and to encourage the audacity of 
the Curia and the Jesuits to defy the King, the 
Government, and the people of the new kingdou 
of United Italy, against which, in a furopean 
war (which, alas, looms on the borizon), they cal 
culate openly to find alles where but yesterday 
were arrayed against them violent and, tf seem 
ed, implacable foes, J. W. MM. 


Correspondence. 


A REFORM ISSUE 
To THe Eprror or Tre Natton 

Sie: A letter from me can banily contain 
aught but a thricetold tale; but illustrations of 
a principle are always in order, and the appeal 
which “ V." sends from Chicago ts exactly in 
point. There is a geueral disposition to make 
financial, and especially tariff, reform the basis 
of future political effort, but the difficulty is to 
get it out of the stage of generalities into that of 
definite action. The progress from the close of 
the war to the present time has been absolutely 
nothing, and the outlook is far from encouraging 
It is conceivable that every member of Congress 
might be elected on a distinct basis of tariff re 
form without our getting one whit nearer to any 
practical result. There is a vast multiplicity of 
interests, each of which might be ready to sacri 
fice all the others, provided itself 1s left untouch 
ed, but will support all the others sooner than 
give way itself, We may even go further than 
this, and assume that each might be willing to 
make a considerable sacrifice provided any per 
manent policy could be arrived at which could 
be shown to promise ultimate general benefit. No 
such policy, however, can possibly emerge from 
the committee-rooms, The work there is a cha- 
otic struggle of opposing interests; it is always 
treated in detail and never as a: whole; always 
from the point of view of localities and never 
from that of the nation. There is no public dis- 
cussion and no focussing of the light of ‘expe 
rience. Every year the subject is taken up de 
novo, and even were a bill passed there would 
not be the slightest security that it would not be 
pulled to pieces at the next session. Apparentiy 
the only thing that could be accomplished by 
general public opinion would be a horizontal re 
duction, and it is more than probable that, if car- 
nied to any considerable extent, it would produce 
such immediate and severe disaster that it would 
be repealed in a panic, and the suffering have all 
been incurred to no purpose. In fact, our high 
tariff is so interlocked with our system of curren- 
cy that it would be extremely dangerous to take 
violent action as to one without having our eyes 
open as to possible consequences chargeable to 
the other. The finances need to be treated as a 
whole, a process with which the committee s#ys- 
tem is absolutely incompatible. 

The instances of ‘‘ home rule” and “ land pur- 
chase” in Great Britain adduced by * V.” have 
in one sense nothing to do with tariff reform, but 
in another they are so perfectly apposite as to be 
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worth considering. In each case, besides the 
general principle, there is a definite measure of 
detail, brought forward by Mr. Gladstone with 
the whole weight of his personality ; and the last 
election turned upon those particular measures 
plus Mr. Gladstone. The country has pronounced 
against both, and now mark what follows. The 
subject is not thrown into Parliament to see 
whether that body can agree as to some alterna- 
tive measure for which they are just as incom- 
petent as the mass of the electors, so that the re- 
sult would only be to excite passion both in and 
out of Parliament toa white heat. On the con- 
trary, the new Ministry have to show that they 
can govern Ireland without any such measure, 
and, if not, what else they propose. The effects 
of both courses of policy will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in and out of Parliament, so that if ten, 
twenty, or fifty years hence a settlement is ar- 
rived at, each year and each measure and each 
Ministry will have contributed a share towards 
working it out, while a whole generation of states- 
men will have been tried as by fire. 

Now, let us suppose a party platform with a 
resolution as follows : 

‘* We believe that the tariff as well as the 
finances in general should be placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to his 
responsibility to Congress and the country; and 
that, with this view, ne should be called upon to 
submit in person at the opening of the session a 
measure in full detail for the adjustment of the 
tariff, and to take part in the public discussion of 
the same.” 

By such a measure and the discussion upon it, 
the public would get some real idea of the quali- 
ties of the Secretary and of individual members, 
and of the merits of the case. Suppose that, af- 
ter discussion, Congress should reject the Secre- 
tary’s plan. We should, at any rate, be no worse 
off than we are now. A year of discussion by 
the country which should turn on this particular 
measure, as well as the degree of ability shown 
by the Secretary and by members, would so in- 
form that official and Congress that they would 
have a much better chance of coming to terms at 
another session. But suppose a second rejection. 
Before another session a Presidential election 
would intervene. If Cleveland were elected, but 
with a still hostile Congress, it would mean that 
he must change his Secretary, and two years of 
public discussion would furnish a much better 
guide to a choice than whether a particular State 
or section considers itself entitled to be repre- 
sented in the Cabinet. If the new Secretary 
could make no headway, the next Congressional 
election would determine whether the country 
preferred to go on in anarehy or to make Con- 
gress submit. 

It may be said, *‘ But it would take years to 
settle anything in this way.” Well, we have 
spent twenty years already, and have done abso- 
lutely nothing, and there is no apparent prospect 
of doing anything for twenty more, unless by a 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. Two 
or three years would be well spant in finding out 
what the country does want or whether it wants 
anything. 

“V.” asks for discussion. It is much to be 
wished that he or yourself or someboly would 
leave the generalities of free trade and protec- 
tion, and point out something practical to be 
done in the particular crisis in which we are 
placed, instead of merely urging the election of 
Cougressm?n in accordance with our general 
views, and then blindly trusting that somehow 
or other something will be evolved. G. B. 

Roston, October 2, 1886. 





A LICENSE PLAN, 
To tae Eprror oF THE Nation: 


5rn: Feeling convinced that prohibition does 
not prohibit, ani that the license system fails to 


, 








check the evils connected with the liquor traffic, 
and having little faith in the efficacy of the anti- 
saloon scheme, I ask leave to present to your 
readers the following plan for regulating the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, whether for medicinal, 
scientific, or social uses. 

In each ward or school district let one license 
be granted to the highest bidder in that ward or 
district, the licensing board having power to re- 
ject any bid on a:count of the character of the 
applicant or his proposed site of location. For 
the amount of his bid let the successful bidder 
open one place of business, and also have the 
privilege of opening additional places, on the 
payment for each new one of a sum equal to the 
amount of his bid, the authorities having 1n every 
case the same power of refusal as above. 

In this way the number of liquor-shops and 
dealers would be greatly lessened, competition, 
the lite of the liquor as well as of other traffics, 
would be reduced to a minimum, responsibility 
would be centred, and the enforcement of regu- 
lative laws rendered possible. In short, most of the 
defects of the preseat loose license system would 
be remedied. The tone of the saloon, the quality 
of the liquor sold, and the respectability of the 
seller would be greatly improved. 

And perhaps not the least important result of 
the plan here outlined would be to array the 
liquor-dealers on the side of the law. Their self- 
interest could be depended on to prevent unli- 
censed individuals from selling, and also to de- 
tect any of their own nump»er violating the law. 
For [should have it that a single violation of 
the law by a licensed dealer should be punished 
by forfeiture of license, and thus the loss of one 
would be the gain of the rest. 

EDWARD T. LEE. 

CAMBRIDGE, October 2, 1886. 





THE PEABODY STRIKE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sr: I wish to correct an impression which, 
judging from your editorial in the issue of Sep- 
tember 30, referring to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Arbitration, you apparently entertain 
concerning the responsibility of the Knights of 
Labor for not making an effort to settle the tan- 
nery strike at Peabody and in this city by the 
means above named. 

The fact is, the manufacturers have openly an- 
nounced that they will not consent to arbitration; 
that the Knigits of Labor will not be recognized 
by them as far as any compromise is concerned; 
and that any man who wishes the trouble were 
over, to render it so in his own case, has only to 
leave his comrades to get out of it as best they 
may, and make an individual bargain with his 
future employers. 

I have no sympathy with unjust strikes or boy- 
cotts, but in this instance the blamsa for the long 
continuance is not all on one side. w. 

SALEM, Mass., October 4, 1886. 





ECONOMIC SCLENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Not having read the work of T. Edwin 
Brown, reviewed in the Nation of September 30, 
I have no means of judging as to his success or 
failure in attempting to show a relation between 
economic principles and Christian morality. As 
to the fact of such a relation, much depends upon 
what is required as a sufficient basis to establish 
a relation. My own views may not be of much 
consequence, but will not occupy much space. 

From a Christian standpoint, there 1s just as 
much of a ‘‘ relation” between the two as is in- 
volved in their being coexistent parts of a tho- 
roughly harmonious whole, Qf course this is in- 








tended to apply only to what is true in each. 
Neither economic science nor Christian morality 
can be held to account for the ignorance and su- 
perstition which masquerade in their garments. 

Finding fault with general laws which cannot 
bend to suit individual cases is a weakness not of 
the clergy or Church, but of human nature. The 
principle which causes the kind-hearted Christian 
philanthropist to distrust economic science be- 
cause some hon2st, hard-working man is made to 
suffer by its invariable laws is the same principle 
which, with different environments, causes the 
anarchist to fling his deadly bomb at some neigh 
bor who gains a competence while he goes cold 
and hungry. The trouble with both is, that they 
want the whole universe so attuned as to har 
monize with them, instead of bringing themselves 
into harmony with it. 

What is needed to remove prejudice against 
government in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of economics,out of the Church as well 
as in it, is a knowledge of what those principles 
are. Arouse a popular interest in the question, 
and the solution will be forthcoming. 

W. H. Jonson. 
MR. JONAS AND THE WISCONSIN DEMO- 
CRATIC NOMINATION. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit me, in the interest of truth and in 
justice to myself, to correct certain statements 
made in the Nation of September 23, and which 
IL had heretofore overlooked, concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the Wisconsin Democratic State Con- 
vention. I desire to say, firstly, that I am not 
and never have been a Socialist; on the contrary 
I have always vehemently opposed all Socialistic 
doctrines, advocating simply the undeniable 
rights and just interests of the workipgmen as 
American citizens. Secondly, that I positively 
declined to be a candidate for any position before 
that Convention. Thirdly, that the circular dis- 
tributed without my knowledge and against my 
desire did not “demand” my nomination, neither 
did it advocate the same on account of any ‘* So- 
cialistic tendencies,” which have no existence. 

I am, sir, most respectfully yours, 

CHARLES JONAS. 








RACINE, Wis., October 1, 1886. 





THE TILDEN BEQUEST. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 


Srr : Recent correspondents of yours, in advo- 
cating a limited-circulation scheme for public 
libraries, it seems to me, have hit upon a method 
which would relieve many men of research un- 
able to obtain access to a scarce work. For my 
part I have for years been anxious to make use of 
the report of Lieut. Allen (the commander of the 
military escort which accompanied Mr. School- 
craft) of the expedition to the sources of the 
Mississippi in 1832. The State Historical Society's 
Library never contained it,nor the State Library, 
and though [ have watched second-hand cata- 
logues for years, | have never seen it for sale. Under 
such circumstances I have naturally had to do 
without it, for a poor man cannot pay for jour- 
neys to other cities for the sake of reference toa 
sipgie book, though he could make pecuniary de- 
posit for the safe return of any such scarce book 
he might need for use in getting up an article 
which would be incomplete without certain facts 
contained in the author required. 

ALFRED J. HILL. 

St. Pavt, Miny., October 1, 1886. 





CURIOSITIES OF TRANSLATION. 


To THe Eprror oF THE NatTION : 


Stn: If not too late, J would add my offering 
to the contribution of curious and incorrect 
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translations which appeared in the Nation a 
short time ago. 

The translation is one of Kurtz’s ‘ Church His- 
tory,’ by J. H. A. Bomberger, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1861. In vol, ii, page 261, the follow- 
ing passage on Zinzendorf occurs: 

‘*He spoke equally disrespectfully also of the 
miserable fisherman’s, shepherd’s, and visitator 
style, of the classical obscurity and Rabbinical 
shoulderminology of the Holy Scriptures.” 

On refering to the original it appears that 
‘‘shoulderminology” is a translation of ** Schulter- 
minologie.” What the translator supposed the 
word meant I cannot conceive. 

Tuomas L. COLE. 

STAATSBURGH, N. Y., September 27, 1886. 


Notes. 


Fro the Publishers’ Weekly we take the follow- 
ing selection of further fall announcements. Cas- 
sell & Co. :—Certain large and important illus- 
trated works, viz., ‘American Art,’ a folio of 
twenty-five etchings, with text by S. R. Koeh- 
ler ; Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Christmas in the Olden 
Time,’ with designs by Harry Fenn and other 
American artists ; ‘Shaksperian Scenes and Cha- 
racters,’ and ‘Songs from Shakspere.’ Also, ‘A 
Mother’s Song,’ by Mary D. Brine ; ‘ Electricity 
in the Service of Man,’ from the German of Dr. 
A. R, von Arbanitzky ; ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning,’ by Arthur Symons ; 
‘The Twilight of Life: Words of Counsel and 
Comfort for the Aged,’ by John Ellerton ; and a 
‘ Beecher Book of Days.’ S. E. Cassino, Boston:— 
Thackeray’s ‘The Mahogany Tree,’ with photo- 
gravures from designs by F. T. Merrill; and 
Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol,’ also illustrated. Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston :—‘Our Eyes, and 
How to Take Care of Them,’ by Dr. H. W. Wil- 
liams ; and a ‘ Life of Mrs. Barbauld,’ by Grace 
A. Oliver. Dodd, Mead & Co.:—D. G. Rossetti’s 
‘The Blessed Damozel,’ illustrated and adorned 
by Kenyon Cox. Estes d Lauriat, Boston :— 
Owen Meredith’s ‘ The Earl’s Return,’ illustrated 
with photo-etchings and woodcuts after drawings 
by W. L. Taylor ; Hood’s ‘ Fair Ines,’ illustrated 
by W. St. John Harper and W. F. Freer ; and a 
limited sumptuous edition of George Eliot's com- 
plete works, illustrated. Harper d* Bros. :—The 
following notable illustrated works, viz., Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” with E. A. 
Abbey’s and Alfred Parsons’s designs ; Charles 
Dudley Warner's ‘Their Pilgrimage’; ‘ Happy 
Hunting Grounds,’ by W. Hamilton Gibson : 
‘Home Fancies and Heart Flowers,’ by Mrs. M. 
E. Sangster (the verses) and Frank French (the 
vignettes of child types); and Reber’s ‘ History of 
Medizval Art,’ translated by J. Thacher Clarke : 
also, ‘ Ancient Cities of the New World,’ by Dé- 
siré Charnay; ‘ Mexico of To-day,’ by S. B. Grif- 
fin ; ‘ Retrospections of America,’ by John Ber- 
nard, an English actor ; ‘A Plain Man’s Talk on 
the Labor Question,’ by Prof. S. Newcomb; *Out- 
lines of International Law,’ by G. B. Davis: and 
a‘ Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament.’ 
enlarged by Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Harvard. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston :—‘ How to Teach 
Reading, and What to Read, in the Schools,’ by 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall; a series, ‘‘ Reading for 
Home and School,” to be edited by Prof. C. E. 
Norton, of Harvard; ‘Studies in Greek and Ro- 
man History, 1000 B. c. to 476 a. p.,’ by Mary D. 
Sheldon; and ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Browning's Poetry,’ by Prof. Hiram Corson, of 
Cornell. J. B. Lippincott Co.:—*The Book of 
American Figure Painters,’ with thirty-two ex- 
amples, the text being by Mrs. M. G. Van Rens- 
selaer; and Buchanan Read’s ‘The Closing Scene,’ 
illustrated. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston:—‘Idylis 
and Pastorals,’ by Celia Thaxter, twenty-four 














poems with as many photogravures by leading 
American artists; ‘Youth in Twelve Centuries,’ 
again with twenty-four photogravures, of race- 
types; and ‘The Land of the Czar and the Ni- 
hilist,’ by the Rev. J.M. Buckley, D.D., illustrat- 
ed. A. C. MeClurg & Co.: —Victor Hugo's 
‘On Shakspere,’ translated by Melville B. Ander 
son; ‘The Home Life of Great Authors,’ by Hat 
tie Tyng Griswold; ‘The Standard OUratorios,’ 
by George B. Upton; and *The Aztecs: Their 
History, Manuers, and Customs,’ from the French 
of Lucien Biart, by J. L. Garner. Roberts Bros., 
Boston :—‘The Procession of Flowers in Colorado,’ 
with twelve water-color drawings by Alice A 
Stewart; ‘Sonnets and Lyrics,’ by the late Helen 
Jackson; ‘The Last Days of Marie Antoinette, 
by Lord Ronald Gower; ‘ Margaret of Angou 
léme, Queen of Navarre,” by A. Mary F. Robin- 
son, in the ** Famous Women Series™; ‘John Je 
rome: His Thoughts and Wavs,’ by Jean Inge- 
low; ‘Mabel Stanhove, by Kathleen O'Meara; 
‘A Year in Eden,’ by Harriet Waters Preston; 
‘Franklin in France,’ by Edward Everett Hale; 
‘Two Pilgrims’ Progress fron Fair Florence to 
the Eternal City of Rome, by Mr, and Mrs. Pen 
nell; and ‘Familiar Talks on Some of Shak 
spere’s Comedies,’ by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. Geo. 
Routledge & Son ;—* Les Misérables,’ as already 
announced in these columns; * England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ from the French of P. Villars, ex 
pensively illustrated; *The Vicar of Waketield,’ 
with water-color adornment, like the * Gulliver’ 
of last year, by V. A. Porson: * the Frenchwo 
man of the Century,’ by Octave Uzanne, in colla 
boration with Albert Lynch as designer in color; 
‘An Apple Pie, by Kate Greenaway; and * Oné 
Hundred Famous Americans.’ by Helen Ainslie 
Smith, with numerous portraits and other illus- 
trations. Scribner a Weljord :— Giovanm Du 
pré,’ by President Frieze of Michigan Universi 
ty: ‘The Folhes and Fashions of our Grandfa- 
thers,’ one of Andrew W. Tuer’s amusing compi 
lations, with tinted plates; ‘Stories of the Magi 
cians,’ by A. J. Church; and a folio edition of 
Munchausen’s Adventures, with eighteen colored 
plates by Bichard. Charles L. Webster & Co.. 
—‘ McCleilan’s Own Story,’ with illustrations by 
A. R. Waud, the well-known “special artist” of 
the civil war. White, Stokes ad Allen :—* The 
Good Things of Life, third series; * Life's 
Verses,’ second series; * Cap and Bells,’ verses by 
Samuel Minturn Peck; * Thoughtsand Remem- 
brances,’ poems by Emily Leith: ‘Make Thy 
Way Mine, chiefly religious poems, by George 
Klingle; and * Lives of the Presidents,” in sepa- 
rate volumes. 

‘The Lorgnette,’ a series of illustrated society 
sketches, by S. W. Van Schaick and J. K. Bangs, 
will shortly be published by George J. Coombes. 

To their meritorious ‘Desk Outline Map of 
the United States.” prepared by Dr. Edward 
Channing and Dr. Albert B. Hart. D. C. Heath 
& Co, will add * Progressive Outline Maps” of 
the several continents, printed on substantial 
drawing paper, adapted to lead-pencil or to ink. 

Next week will appear the first number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, edited by 
Prof. C. F. Dunbar of Harvard (Boston: George 
H. Ellia). Prof. Dunbar writes the opening pa- 
peron ‘The Reaction in Political Economy ”; 
Mr. Arthur T. Hadley on * Private Monopolies 
and Public Rights”: Mr. S. Dana Horton on 
** Silver Before Congress in 1886." Mr. A. Mac- 
farland Davis begins ** An Historical Study of 
Law's System.” There are departments of Notes 
and Memoranda and of Correspondence; and an 
Appendix deals with *‘ Wagner on the Present 
State of Political Economy.” The above table 


of contents bears out the declaration of the pro-_ 


spectus, that this University publication “is not 
to represent any special school or body of eco- 
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The most curious paper in the Mogarine of 
American History for October is that entitled 
* President Lincoln and Colonization.” ln it Mr. 
Charles K. Tuckerman brietly tells of the Con 
gressional provision, made at President Linooln’s 
request, for colonizing the blacks who were ex 
pected after the Emancipation Proclama: 
overrun the North. The incident is well-forgot 
ten, but it was worth calling to mind the one re 
sult of this panicky legislation —a deportation « 
some hundreds of negroes from Fortress Monroe 
to Hayti, Mr. Tuckerman being very unwillingly 
one of the contractors; their utter failure and al 
most starvation there ; their subsequent reship 
ment to their native country; and the loss to the 
contractors of nearly $0,000, no cent of which 
was ever recovered from the Government 

Devotees of lacrosse who w) to vindicate its 
tide to the otherwise bestowed appellation of 
‘the national game,” may coasult the latest / 
letin of the Essex lostitute Salem. Mas. lua 
scholarly paper on™ Ladian Gann Mr. Andrew 
McFarland Davis shows how © cross.” with slight 
Variations, was played by the aborigines throug 
out the length and breadth of the Amerieoan con 
tinent. Platter and straw, gambling. games, th 
latter resembling Chinese odd and-even gambling 
with cash, are also deseribed, together with a 
sort of bowls, called chunkee, or hoop and pol 
The extent to which the Loadians would begga 
thearselves in these games of chan kre 
bounds even of pers nal liberty 

The opening paper in the September Proceed 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society is by 
Capt. C. Bridge, KR. N 
* Cruises in Melanesia, ete. during the last thy 


descriptive of his 


years, Itas brimful of information about 
islanders, many of whose peculiar customs are 
fast disappearing. Referring to the difficulty of 
communicating with them on account of the i 
mense variety of languages, he gives specimens 


of the © sandal-wood Knglish or the Péche de mer 


language 


lingo.” which has become the uaiversal 
of commerce, a prominent characteristic being 
the frequent use of “exceptionally vigorous pro 

fanity.” Of the Melanesians, whose intelligence 
and truthfulness he highly commends, be savs 
that all * who have not been converted to Chris 

tianity are cannibals,” but ‘are almost invaria 

bly ashamed of cannibalism.” The Marshall 
Islanders are great navigators. and © make curi 

ous charts of thin strips of wood tied together 
with fibres,” and indicating ** the position of the 
different islands with a surprising approach to 
accuracy.” as well as giving ‘the directions of 
the prevailing winds and currents.” Attention 
is called, too briefly, to the remarkable cyclopean 
ruins, in the Caroline Islands, of canals and arti 

ficial harbors, built of blocks of basalt, twenty 

five or thirty feet thick. In conclusion, Capt. 
Bridge refers to the fact that the British have for 
some years given up the practice of retaliation 
for ** outrages,” still persisted in by some nations 

with the most satisfactory results in establishing 
friendly relations with the @atives. The second 
paper is by A. P. Maudslay, giving an elaborate 
account of his *“‘ Explorations of the Ruins of 
Copan,” in Honduras, last year. He believes 
that he has found conclusive evidence of the ex 

istence among them of the remains of stone roof 

ed houses, a conclusion contrary to that of Ste- 
phens and other travellers. Accompanying the 
paper are plans and illustrations of the sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphs. 

The nineteenth issue of the Bibliographical 
Contributions emanating from the Library of 
Harvard University, under Mr. Justin Winsor’s 
editorship, is a catalogue of the Kohl collection of 
early maps relating to America in the possession 
of the State Department at Washington, It is, 
however, much more than that, for Dr. Kohl's 
notes have been revised and retrenched, while 
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important maps not in his collection are inserted 
chronologically. The list is, therefore, of the 
highest value and authority. 

As a narrative of adventure, Mr. C. W. Dou- 
bleday’s ‘ Reminiscences of the ‘‘ Filibuster” War 
in Nicaragua’ (Putnams) is not without a certain 
interest, badly handicapped as it is by an absurd- 
ly inflated and grossly inaccurate style. Asa 
half-avowed apology for an international free- 
booter, the book is worthless. The author ex- 
presses some resentment at the epithet ‘‘filibuster,” 
applied to Walker, on the ground that the latter 
wasaman of great personal courage, and that 
he was faithful t» his friends. This is substan- 
tially all that is offered to justify the impression, 
vaguely given here and there, that Mr. Double- 
day is in the possession of evidence which ought 
to modify the historical verdict in the case. 
When it comes to the pinch, he expressly declines 
to defend Walker’s usurpations, highway rob- 
beries, and murders. As he admits (p. 22) that 
he has ‘no justification to offer” for his own 
part in the “war,” glad t» be relieved of the 
duty of pronouncing judgment, we are content 
to accept his confession. 

The revised edition of ‘ Bacon’s Dictionary of 
Boston’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) gives us one 
of the best works of its class ever published. 
Typographically, though condensed, it is both 
legible and handsome. A great deal of thought 
has been bestowed upon the titles, and one finds 
(most fitly in the case of Boston) even an article 
given to “‘isms.” Cross references, too, have 
been well looked after, yet when one meets with 
** Horace Mann statue; see Mann, Horace, statue 
of,” he expects a much more needful concession 
to mental infirmity in the case of ‘‘ Great Fire of 
1872,” to which there is no reference from Fire. 
Here and there, too, we could have desired a bit 
of bibliography, as, a reference to a certain city 
document on the naming of the Boston streets 
under ‘* Nomencluture of Streets,” or to the in- 
teresting volume on the Old State House under 
that head. But we instance these desiderata not 
by way of reproach. The dictionary is excep- 
tionally well conceived and well made, and may 
be commended not only to the inhabitants whom 
it immediately concerns, or to chance visitors, 
but also to all exiled Bostonians, who may read 
in it the city’s growth,transformations, and great- 
ness. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis contributes a capital in- 
troduction. 

Miss Florence Marryat’s ‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground’ 
(London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) is fantasti- 
cally and not very appropriately thus entitled, 
for it gives an account of her professional tour in 
this country two years ago. Her adventures in 
the various places which sbe visited are told with 
some vivacity, but at times with a coarseness al- 
most inconceivable in a woman. In her criti- 
cisms of American customs and manners, she fol- 
lows faithfully in the footsteps of the travellers 
who have preceded her ; and the same may be 
said of her blunders, some of which are amusing. 
Of herself, her ‘‘ show,” and her novels she writes 
with an entertaining frankness, going so far as 
to say of the latter, ‘‘I have the written testi- 
mony of more than one of them [the American 
publishers] to the effect that no living novelist 
has a larger sale in the United States at the pre- 
sent time than myself.” We can only say that 
we sincerely hope that this assertion is incorrect. 
In one way Miss Marryat’s book is a curiosity. 
It begins with ‘‘ Chapter 1,” but we have looked 
in vain for a second, and it is divided into para- 
graphs at times without the slightest reference 
to the sense. We have noted one, six and a half 
pages long, in which she discusses international 
copyright, describes a sleeping car, snoring, sta- 
tion lavatories, and ‘‘ car-sickness.” The book is 
well printed, in large type, on excellent paper, 
and can be fairly said to have attained the 


, 








writer’s aim, ‘to help to pass an idle hour plea- 


santly.” 

Upon the sudden and lamented death of Dr. 
Austin Flint in March, among his papers was 
found the Address he had been invited to deliver 
before the British Medical Associationin August. 
It has been beautifully published by D. Appleton 
& Co., with an excellent likeness of the distin- 
guished author. Fifty professional years extend- 
ed their vista behind him, but with a single 
glance at the past he devotes himself to the ‘ Me- 
dicine of the Future,’ to plausible speculations, 
not upon the discoveries themselves, but upon the 
direction in which discoveries and advance may 
be anticipated. As would be supposed, the mere 
extent of kis information, the resources that he 
had at his command, emphasized to him the great 
breaks in knowledge, the meagre appliances that, 
after all, limit physicians in their conflict with 
disease; and, with a hopefulness unusual in the 
aged, he glows with the prospect that awaits the 
coming man. For instance, he invokes for the 
diagnostician the aid of electricity, and reasona- 
bly insists upon the possible development of aus- 
cultation through it, when the footsteps of the 
fly have been heard with the microphone. But 
he especially looks forward to discoveries on the 
causation of disease. Pathology, the study of 
morbid conditions, is far in advance of etiology, 
the knowledge of the essential causes of disease, 
and in this latter direction he believes and hopes 
investigation will especially turn. He thinks it 
a mere question of time when specific organisms 
will be determined for all infectious diseases 
as their creators, and that methods to avoid their 
propagation will be discovered sooner than 
means to slay them when active—in other 
words, that prophylaxis will outstrip cure, and 
that a rational guidance of the disease-career will 
replace the system of medicinal dynamics, which 
is, indeed, already losing power. 

A petition has been addressed to the Trustees 
and Faculty of Cornell University deprecating 
their intention, as announced at the last Com- 
mencement, to grant honorary degrees hereafter. 
The alleged motive of such a step being to recog- 
nize the claims of the University’s own graduates 
upon their alma mater, the almost unanimous 
support which the petition is receiving among 
these graduates is an aiverse argument hard to 
resist. The petition itself presents forcibly the 
reasons against the practice per se, and is a con- 
venient document of reference on the general 
subject. The presidents of no fewer than thir- 
teen Cornell alumni associations have signed the 
petition, which we trust will be heeded. 

The number of the Nouvelle Revue for Septem- 
ber 15 contains the announcemeit that Mme. 
Edmond Adam has given up the direction of the 
Revue to M. E. de Cyon, formerly directeur of 
the Gaulois. Mme. Adam will still continue as 
heretofore her letters upon French and foreign 
political affairs, a department of the Revue which 
has always been made very prominent. A great- 
er literary and philosophical development is pro- 
mised for the future by the new direction. 

‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ for 1886 
has appeared, marking the fourteenth year of 
this ever-growing bundle of catalogues, with its 
indexed Record of New Books published from 
July, 1885, to July, 1886, and Educational Cata- 
logue for the current year, with publishers’ prices. 
Though this is a booksellers’ tool, the general pub- 
lic ought to be familiar with its existence and ac- 
cessibility. Consulting it would prevent a great 
many questions now addressed to editors. The 
bibliographical annotations derived from the 
Publishers’ Weekly, which directs this enter- 
prise, furnish a practical guide to buyers of 
which not one in a thousand can be aware. 


—The October Lippincott’s opens with a ghast- 





ly realistic Lear-story, not without excellences, 
but so told that it belongs in the domain of the 
philanthropic tract, and provides instruction and 
awful warning for East-Side daughters whose 
fathers’ majestic but ruined torsos could once 
stand their thirty of lager daily. The rest of the 
number .is unusually varied, but with articles 
of disappointing brevity. ‘‘How to Choose a 
Library ” certainly does not expose itself to this 
latter observation, for we do not remember to 
have seen so little advice in so large a space; and, 
in fact, the writer seems more engaged with the 
question How not to Chouse a Library, to which 
a very considerable amount of autobiography is 
deemed serviceable. Two other ‘ experience” 
papers are found (and happily not together)—one 
by a base-ball umpire, and one by Mr. George P. 
Lathrop. This latter tells a tale of very hard 
labor, and may well be read by “‘ the young aspi- 
rant,” who will respect the author of it for the 
fight he has made, but perhaps will decline to fol- 
low hisexample. A paper upon the usefulness of a 
conciliatory spirit between labor and capital 1s 
one that we wish had been longer, coming as it 
does from a temperate official on the labor side; 
and the admirable tribute by Mr. Nadal to Mr. 
John Welsh, our late Minister to England, might 
profitably have been extended. The manage- 
ment announces that henceforth each issue will 
contain a complete novel, in addition to the 
amount of matter now given, thus being double 
the present size. This change,in connection with 
the fact that a portion of the contents are now 
identical with those of Temple Bar, removes 
this magazine so far from the other American 
monthlies as to give it a new and entirely dif- 
ferent character. 


— The principal war paper in the October 
Century is Gen. Rosecrans’s account of the battle 
of Corinth, Miss. This is commonly regarded as 
the most satisfactory of the general engagements 
directed by Rosecrans. The controverted point 
is whether the victory was followed up with the 
vigor desirable and the full fruits of it reaped. 
Gen. Grant answers this question in the negative, 
by implication, leaving Rosecrans responsible. 
Gen. Kosecrans repels this conclusion, and prints 
the despatches in which he urged Grant to a vi- 
gorous subsequent campaign in pursuit of Van 
Dorn and Price. The controversy will still turn 
on the question of the possibility of instant pur- 
suit with the forces already in Rosecrans’s con- 
trol. In addition to this are two papers on Stone- 
wall Jackson, both in the nature of personal 
reminiscences; one, by Capt. Smith of Jackson's 
staff, describing his conduct at Chancellorsville, 
and giving what must be considered the fullest 
and most authentic story of his wounding and 
death. The other is by his sister-in-law, Mrs, 
Preston, and deals wholly with his personal cha- 
racteristics and his idiosyncrasies--mental, moral, 
and religious. Nothing before published is so 
valuable an aid to the comprehension of Jack- 
son’s personality and character as this. The por- 
traits and illustrations from photographs of sce- 
nery, though not so full as the Century some- 
times offers, are of the established standard of 
excellence. In the Memoranda Mr. Collins gives 
a thrilling picture of the rout at Chancellorsville, 
and pays a high but deserved tribute to the per- 
sonal bearing of Gen. Howard at the height of 
the disaster. 


— In his address to the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association at the recent meeting 
at Birmingham, the President, Sir George Camp- 
bell, among other notable points, ventured this: 
‘* Probably we have enough physiological know- 
ledge to effect a vast improvement in the pairing 
of individuals of the same or allied races, if we 
could only apply that knowledge to make fitting 
marriages, instead of giving way to foolish ideas 
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about love and the tastes of young people, whom 
we can hardly trust to choose their own bonnets, 
much less to choose in a graver matter in which 
they are most likely to be influenced by frivolous 
prejudices.” Perhaps ‘‘ they manage these things 
better in France,” but it is questionable whether 
to the physical improvement of the race. Sir 
George “can hardly doubt that the English 
breed, crossed with a dash of Celtic blood, pro- 
duces a better animal than either of the parent 
races.” He doubts ‘‘ the popular belief that the 
cross between an Englishman and a Hindu pro- 
duces a race inferior to either,” or *‘ that the Eu- 
ropean race cannot survive in India beyond the 
second or third generation.” In respect to the 
well-being of his American cousins he does not 
pronounce ex cathedra, but kindly says that 
‘some people think that the stimulating climate 
tends to make the white race in America wear 
itself out, and that . . . it would be a real 
improvement to the American race if the whites 
were crossed with the more phlegmatic blacks, 
say in the proportion of six or eight of white to 
one of black.” 


— At home he asks for a geographical in- 
quiry into the letter kh, in which he thinks *‘ there 
is a great racial persistency”; notes that no Scotch- 
man or Irishman was ever in the smallest degree 
wanting in aspirates—that they are rather hyper- 
as,irators, while ‘‘ the greater part of England, on 
the contrary, is equally persistent in the drop- 
ping of h’s,” or, phenomenally, in omitting it 
where it is written and putting it in where it 
is not, “in a peculiarly aggressive manner”; 
dropping it, moreover, in words direct from the 
Latin, such as hour, heir, and humor, while 
in the Latin pronouncing itfully. ‘‘ Isthespoken 
language the true tradition? Can it be that, 
while the Greeks spoke in aspirates which they 
did not write, the Romans clipped those which 
they did write, and that the modern Englishman 
combines the practice of these two famous races ? 
Or is there any foundation for what [ can call no 
more than a conjecture, viz., that the real Eng- 
lish is that spoken by the Scotch, and that the 
corruption of the h’s is French brought in by the 
Normans? . . . Perhaps a few hundred 
years ago it was the aristocratic thing to clip the 
h’s, and the fashion may have gradually gone to 
the lower classes, like the swallow-tail coat worn 
by the typical Irish peasant.” There is very 
much more that is racy in this lively address, 
which may be found in Nature for September 9. 


—English readers of Le Livre for September 
are likely to pass by the leading articles and to 
find their instruction elsewhere. A letter from 
J.d’Arcay, for example, sent to M. Uzanne from 
Shanghai, apropos of the death ot Hetzel, the 
publisher, contains a curious bit cf French his- 
tory. How did it happen that Crémieux, who 
was the natural candidate of nobody, got upon 
the list of members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848? Hetzel was the indirect cause. 
Lamartine, in the Chamber of Deputies, had the 
floor, and had just uttered the fate of the mo- 
narchy, when Hetzel mounted the tribune and 
handed bim a list of candidates which he begged 
him to read. ‘‘ But I cannot,” said Lamartine; 
‘*my name is onit.” Nothing discouraged, the 
publisher ran to Crémieux’s seat, and said, ‘* You 
have good lungs ; take the tribune and read this 
list.” ‘* But,” answered Crémieux, ** my name is 
not onit.” ‘‘ Well, put it on,” assented Hetzel, 
and the deed was done. A different sort of in- 
terest attaches to the twenty-fourth annual re- 
port of the Société Franklin, from which Le Livre 
makes liberal extracts. This monument to * Poor 
Richard ” was suggested by an association of litho- 
graphic workmen, formed to procure the books 
they needed, and of whose existence they had 
learned from a lecturer before the Association 





Polytechnique. Messrs. Chasseloup-Laubat, Jules 
Simon, Amédée Thierry, Lefévre Portalis, Jean 
Macé, Laboulaye, Legouvé, Augustin Cochin, 
and Michel Chevalier were among the early 


directors of the Franklin Society, whose mission | 


was and is to propagate public libraries, This is 
effec*ed partly by supplying books on demand at 
favorable rates, and partly by gift, and more 
than 600,000 volumes have been thus distributed, 
Towns, hospitals, barracks, and posts are cared 
for, in Algeria, Tunis, and Tonquin as well as in 
France, and the Society would fain supply the 
navy inthe same way. A censorship in the in- 
terest of good morals has watched over the selec 

tion of the books. 


—The Minneapolis Industrial Exposition, which 
closed its six weeks’ career last Saturday, made a 
new departure in two particulars. First, it was 
held in a largeand fine edifice, built (on the high- 
est ground in the city) for permanence almost as 
decidedly as the world-famous flouring-mills it 
overlooks, and costing athird of amilhon. Every 
variety of Yankee mechanical notion was well 
represented in the main structure; but the most 
notable feature of the show, and one thus far 
unique in the Northwest, was the Hallof Antique 
Sculpture. The casts from the masterpieces in 
Paris, Rome, Athens, and all the chief museums 
abroad, amounted to one hundred and fifty-two. 
Thanks to a fortunate accident, these plastic fac 
similes, selected in Government ateliers by Ces 
nola for the New York Metropolitan Museum, be 
came the permanent possession of Minneapolis. 
They will be invaluable to its art scbool, and have 
already given a hundred thousand Northwestern 
ers a good idea of a transatlantic sculpture yal- 
lery. There are specimens downward from the 
oldest finds in Rome to the latest in Pergamos 
and Olympia. Among the pictures, one room is 
filled with more than fifty executed by Munich 
artists. These, with several hundreds from New 
York, a score of them by Bierstadt, are mostly 
for sale; but the casts from the antique are the 
property of the Association, and will form tbe 
nucleus of a perennial exhibition in the Art 
Annex, 


—Laymen need not be wholly warned off from 
Prof. E. C. Pickering’s * Investigaticn in Stellar 
Photography conducted at the Harvard College 
Observatory ’—an extract from vol. xi of the 
Memoirs of the American Acatemy. Mixed with 
the tables and the mathematical discussions wi!l 
be found almost romantic relations of the history 
of this method of astronomical observation, and 
of its achievements hitherto, It is thirty-six 
years since the first daguerreotype of a star ever 
made was secured at the Harvard Observatory 
by Prof. W. C. Bond. The invention of the col 
lodion process shortly after put a new phase on 
the process, which has now become an invalu- 
able adjunct of the usual resources of the as- 
tronomer. The photographic plate not only is 
‘‘as efficient an instrument of research as the 
eye itself, by means of its power of accumulating 
the energy radiated upon it,” but can reveal ‘‘a 
star too faint to be seen in the largest telescopes.” 
It ‘furnishes an excellent test of the color of a 
star, since, on comparison with the visual brizht- 
ness, the stars which are faint ohotographically 
may be assumed to be red. and the bright ones 
blue.” It enables us, by means of clock-work 
keeping pace with the earth's revolution, to image 
the heavens in great tracts, so that ‘it would be 
possible to prepare in this way [at two stations, one 
for the northern and one for the southern stars] a 
map of the whole sky in a single year.” Or the 
sensitive plate will, if the telescope is left sta- 
tionary, record the trails of stars in their passage 
across it, and ‘‘ measurements of the trails show 
that the position of a star may be determined 
from its trail with an average deviation of 0°.03, 





which is about one-balf the corresponding devia- 


tion of eye observations.” Excellent stellar spec 


| tra can be photographed, and those of the 


Pleiades strongly confirm the common origin of 
the majority of the group, owing to the © sim 
larity in the chemical and physical conditions in 
dicated “; while “the variation in the spectra of 
such stars as Nos. SSS and 447 seem to indicate 
that these stars happen to lie in the same direc 
tion from us as the others, but are not really son 
nected with them.” ‘Ordinary means fail to 
distinguish the individuals of these two classes,” 
and the discovery points to the need of a special 
observation of the stars just named ‘in a study 
of the parallax of the Pleiades.” 
working plate, finally, can register automatically 


The wonder 


the cloudiness of the night; and in so doing may 
serve as a tell tale for the watchman, Who “must 
cover the lens at intervals for a munute or so” 
Prof. Pickering states that a higher degree of 
sensitiveness than that already attainad woul 
be useless in the neighborhood of a great city 
owing to the fogging of the negative by artiticial 
atmospheric Hlumination We have not ex 
hausted the interest of this monograph, but noust 
pause with a mere mention of the adnurably in 
genious mechanical contrivances involved in) the 
progress of the art, which is peculiarly Amer 
can 


DR. ELY ON THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


The Labor Movement in) America. By Richani 

T. Ely, Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 
THE author of this book enjoys the double dis 
tinction of being the leading professor of his sub 
jectin the Johns Hopkins University and, for 
the moment, the most voluminous writer in the 
country on economic topics, The ftleld to which 
he has principally devoted himself is the exposi 
tion of the Socialistic theonmes and labor move 
ments of the day. So far as can be inferred from 
his own statements of the ground be occupies, he 
looks upon his work as descriptive rather than 
critical, being intended rather to show how So 
cialists and labor reformers think and feel, than 
to pass judgment upon their theories, His writ 
ings show great merit in one directioa and 
marked defects in another. He is at his best in 
the analysis of social phenomena. As an exam 
ple of what he can then do, we may refer to 
his description of the town of Pullman. which 
appeared Jast year in Harper's Magazine, and 
pictured the workings of a novel and curious so- 
cial experiment. But when he essays the discus- 
sion of social movements as a whole, he shows a 
lack of logical acumen and a narrowness of view 
which, in a university teacher, are most remark 
able. <A critic describing the architecture of St. 
Peter's as be describes social movements would 
concern himself principally with the notches in 
the stones, the decay of the mortar, the spots on 
the statues, and the paint on the dome. 

His worst defect is an intensity of bias, and a 
bitterness toward all classes of society except 
one, to which it would be hard to find a parailel 
elsewhere than in the ravings of an Anarchist or 
the dreams of a Socialist. Most men of his ilk 
try at least to mould their prejudices into the ex 
ternal form of impartial judgments. Not so our 
author. An untutored reader, deriving his first 
and sole knowledge of men from this book, would 
infer that capitalists and employers as a class 
were men without a spark of bumane feeling. 
He would learn that, to all previous oppressions 
of labor, these men had ‘‘in this country added 
two refinements of cruelty called the black-list 
and the iron-clad oath.” He would learn that 
‘* black-listing ” consisted in sending the name of 
some poor man to a great alliance of employers 
all over the country, who would then defeat ail 
his efforts to obtain a livelihood, and make him 
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change his name or drive him into rumselling. 
Our untutored reader would naturally want to 
know what motive men could have for practising 
this cruelty, but would find none mentioned ex- 
cept some form of disfavor, such as ‘‘ whim, ca- 
price, or personal spite.” He would find no hint 
that blacklisting, whatever its results, was ori- 
ginally intended to protect employers against 
dangerous or criminal candidates for employ- 
ment. His natural conclusion would be that it 
was an amusement, like bull-baiting or cock- 
fighting, in which men were selected as the ob- 
jects of torture instead of animals. The other 
refinement of cruelty, the ‘‘iron-clad oath,” is 
described as ‘‘an agreement to do or not todo 
certain things as a condition of employment ; 
generally, not to join a labor organization.” 

Now, the most singular feature of our author’s 
mode of thought 1s, that he has here selected for 
condemnation two systems the practice of which 
is one of the main objects of labor organizations, 
and for which he has nothing but apology or si- 
lence in their case. The black-list of the labor 
unions does not merely consist of a few poor fel- 
lows against whom some spite is entertained, but 
of every non-union laborer in the country whose 
work comes into competition with that of their 
members. They do all they can to prevent their 
victims from gaining a livelihood by refusing to 
work with them, aud by holding up to public 
contempt all who employ them. ‘To compare the 
practice of that other cruelty, the ‘‘iron-clad 
oath,” we quote side by side from our author (1) 
his example of cruelty, and (2) the pledge exacted 
of its members by the Bricklayers’ Protective 
Association of Philadelphia : 


I, A. B., hereby agree to I hereby solemnly and 
work for C. D. at my trade sincerely pledge my honor 
at the regular established as aman that I will, with 
prices —withdrawing from out equivocation or evasion, 
the Knights of Labor, and and to the best of my abili- 
ignoring all outside parties, ty, so long as I remain a 
committees, and trade or member thereof, abide by 
labor associations; andalso the constitution and by- 
agree not to connect myself laws, and the particular 
with the Knights of Labor scale of prices of work 
or any similar organization, adopted by it; that I will 
or to join in any meeting or acquiesce in the will of the 
procession of any suchor- majority; and that [ will at 
ganizations while in the all times,by every honora 
employ of said ¢. D. ble means within my pow- 

er, procure employment for 
members of this associa- 
tion. 

Of these two pledges the second is the worst, 
notwithstanding its innocence of tone. The man 
who takes the first can still leave the services of 
C. D. whenever he pleases, and he is then released 
from his pledge by its terms, without incurring 
any disability whatever. But the man who takes 
the second can never escape except at the ex- 
pense of being placed upon labor’s black-list, the 
catalogue of unorganized laborers. 

Our reader would also learn that all recent pro- 
gress in economic policy has really been due to 
labor reformers, whose measures, at first regard- 
ed by the better classes as dangerous, were found 
on trial to be beneficent. Hence ‘‘the function of 
the more learned, prudent, and cautious” is to ex- 
amine and discuss the measures initiated by the 
masses, and ‘‘at times to exercise a controlling 
and restraining power over popular movements 
in the interest of society as a whole.” 

[t is not alone the untutored man whom we 
have considered that may profit by the book. 
There exists among us a large class of men, 
deeming themselves intelligent, who suppose that 
the necessity of a public-school system was felt 
by the earliest American colonists; that the es- 
tablishment of public schools in most of the States 
was coeval with the formation of their constitu- 
tions, thus antedating any efficient or extended 
organization of labor; and that popular educa- 
tion through such systems has few or no enemies 
among us, Let all who entertain such views 


listen to our author: 


‘‘ What, then, has the labor movement brought 
us? J reply, first of all, 1t has been one of the 
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chief causes which have brought us a public- 
school system—a public-school system which has 
already accomplished incalculable good, and pro- 
mises greater benefits in the future, as it is fur- 
ther developed. But our public-school system is 
attacked by men whose political wisdom and 
sense of socia! justice | prefer not to characterize 
in terms which would seem to me fitting. Where 
shall we find guardians against assaults on our 
public schools! Where shall we find those who 
will not only protect what we have, but help us 
forward in new achievements in education, par- 
ticularly by means of public schools? To both 
questions I reply—in our labor organizations. 
All over the world, labor organizations are sup- 
porting and bearing forward every popular edu- 
cational movement” (p. 123). 

Who are these foes attacking our public-school 
system? Our author forgets to name them. 

That no sound reasoning in economics is to be 
found in the company of such ideas as we have 
described, is self-evident. But we were not pre- 
pared to find in the writings of an educated eco- 
nomist a bald assertion of the old superstition 
that *‘the purchaser of labor has it in his own 
power to determine the price of this commodity 
(labor) and the other conditions of sale.” He de- 
votes several pages to the proof of this proposi- 
tion. So much of the proof as is founded on any 
reference to facts has no relation to the proposi- 
tion ; and that part which sustains the proposi- 
tion has no more relation to the facts of history 
than a story of dreamland. Any one of the wo- 
men who carried the head of a baker through the 
streets of Paris in the first Revolution, had she 
only been endowed with the faculty of putting 
her thoughts into logical form, would have sus- 
tained her course by an argument of which we 
find only a feeble adumbration in the book before 
us. She would have said: ‘‘Talk what you may 
of the law of supply and demand, we do not 
meet the baker on equal terms, but are entirely 
at his mercy. We, the hundred thousand, must 
have bread to-day or we starve. But hecan hold 
out weeks or months without suffering. When 
we tell him what price we are able to give he 
can say no, and can say no every day as long as 
he pleases. When he tells us what price he is 
willing to take we cannot say no; we must pay 
it or starve. Therefore do we in self-defence 
make an example of these cormorants who would 
sacrifice the hundred thousand on the altar of 
their greed.” 

The bias we have described is seen not only in 
our author’s judgments, but in his narrations. 
Like a good advocate, he says as little as possi- 
ble about the disagreeable side of his client’s case, 
and enshrouds that little in so thick a mantle of 
apology that no one can feel displeased with it. 
All the numerous good things said and done by 
the Knights of Labor are very well told us; but 
the great strike in Missouri and Texas last spring 
—perhaps the most important event in the histo- 
ry of the organization—as well as all subsequent 
action leading to riot or disorder, is passed over 
in silence, or dismissed with the general intima- 
tion that labor- unions have sometimes done things 
which, though perfectly natural, merit disap- 
proval. The reader will learn nothing about the 
doings or functions of the ‘‘ walking delegate.” 
Even if this official were a myth, it would be 
right and proper that that fact should be shown. 
The boycott does not appear, except incidentally 
in the chapter upon remedies. 

Here the mode of treatment shows the intellec- 
tual confusion characteristic of the writer in a curi- 
ous way. We begin by learning that the boycott 
is really nothing new, having been employed 
against obnoxious persons from time immemo- 
rial by clergymen, abolitionists, railways, and 
business men. As we read his parallel between 
the boycotts of the present time and the older 
practices which he describes, we are astonished 
at the intellectual obtuseness which cannot“dis- 
tinguish between,them. But on_turning overja 
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page or two, we find that he is fully conscious of 
the difference, and points out to workingmen 
that their boycott is really wrong. Reading on 
yet further, we find that, notwithstanding this 
wrong, it is equally wrong, or at least highly im- 
politic, on the part of the public to attempt its 
suppression by legal proceedings of any kind. 
And why ¢ Simply because by doing so we ex- 
cite the angry passions of Mr. John Swinton and 
numerous other Socialists, Anarchists, and social 
reformers. Dr. Ely proves this by extended quo- 
tations from the utterances of the labor and So- 
cialistic press, showing what wicked and intem- 
perate language the well-meaning but inconside- 
rate judges who condemned the boycott unwit- 
tingly called forth. 

Perhaps the most instructive chapter of the 
work is that descriptive of the first period of the 
labor movement. We have all entertained the 
view that the labor movement derives its vitality 
and its ideas from the great change which bas 
come over the forms of industry during the last 
half-century, and which includes the formation 
of great corporations for manufacture and trans- 
portation, exercising a power never before known 
in our history. But what were the war-cries of 
the labor reformer fifty years ago, when a rail- 
road company was an insignificant affair, and 
manufacture on a large scale in its infancy ? We 
quote them : 


‘The right of man to the soil ; vote yourself a 
farm.” 

‘* Down with monopolists, especially the U. 8. 
banks.” 

‘* Freedom of public lands.” 

* Abolition of chattel slavery and all wage 
slavery.” 

** Homesteads made inalienable.” 

‘** Corporations and monopolists ought to be dis- 
couraged, for capital, banks, and monopolists, as 
oppressors of the people, have taken the place of 
the barons, lords, and bishops of old England.” 

‘* The laws have made it a just and meritorious 
act that capitalists shall combine tostrip the man 
of labor of his earnings, and reduce him to a dry 
crust and a gourd of water.” 


Our conclusion from the close parallel of these 
cries to those we now hear (which, it is unneces- 
sary to say, is not shared by Dr. Ely) is, that la- 
bor discontent is perennial in human nature, and 
is bound to continue, no matter what measures 
we take tocure it. We may perhaps draw the 
equally encouraging conclusion that it will do no 
more harm in the future than 1t has in the past. 

We have devoted so much space to this produc- 
tion less on account of its importance than of the 
position and reputation of the author. It is 
marked by a general puerility of tone and 
treatment, a scrappiness of narrative, and an ab- 
sence of everything like strength of touch, mental 
grasp, or logical unity—taults which deprive it of 
all realinterest. The two uppermost ideas in the 
author's mind are that the treatment of the hum- 
bler by the higher classes is marked by indiffer- 
ence, contempt, or heartless cruelty, and that it 
is to labor organization that we are to look for all 
real social progress. The first is proved by show- 
ing how women have been ill treated, men con- 
temned, and children made to toil in factories; 
the second by citing numerous good things said 
by labor-organizers; and both by a miscellaneous 
collection of paragraphs and quotations from 
writers of every class, scattered through nearly 
the whole book. We close with the following 
gem, which the reader must not take to be ironi- 
cal; 

‘* Newspapers which appeal to the worst pas- 
sions of the wealthy, teaching them to despise, 
distrust, and resist the humble social classes, are 
as dangerous as the incendiary sheets of the An- 
archists, and should be unhesitatingly condemned 
as discountenanced by all who mean well” (p. 
” . 

Dr. Ely seems to us to be seriously out of place 
in a university chair, 
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Meditations of a Parish Priest. Thoughts by 
Joseph Roux. Introduction by Paul Marié- 
ton. Translated from the third French edition 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


THE Abbé Roux is an elderly parish priest of 
the flat, dreary, moorland Bas-Limousin district, 
which to his Parisian editor seemed ‘‘a very dis- 
tant country.” He was discovered by this edi- 
tor, M. Paul Mariéton, whose attention was at- 
tracted by some chunsons de geste, and whose 
search for the author was rewarded by finding 
a classic where he had expected only a note on 
an obscure Limousin poet. A classic, at least, 
if M. Mariéton rightly styles him the La Bruyére 
of the peasants. He went to visit this unearthed 
solitary, and found him, ‘like the Limousin gi- 
ant of his ‘ Geste of Charlemagne,’ with his strong, 
square- built form, and his deep bass voice, . . 
with a face large and lofty, gentle and rugged— 
like those English lords of Henry VIIL., colossi 
of the North painted by Holbein—and reflecting 
a fund of almost feminine sensibility, like the ac- 
cent of his words. With the gentleness of a 
child and a poet, he exhibited to me the simpli- 
city of his life, and [departed more affected than 
1 canexpress.” He departed, however, metapho- 
rically if not literally, with a burden for the 
world, made up of the Abbé’s complete works, 
which are to fill four volumes, prose and poetry. 
They are the fruit of this priest’s mind, inces- 
santly working in painful isolation upon his own 
and others’ thoughts, and upon the peasant hfe 
he observed. These Pensées form the first of the 
four. 

The priest’s literary studies had a wide range, 
and a considerable portion of his detached 
thoughts are critical, and largely mere anti- 
thetical dicta, setting one author over against 
another. It is a kind of guerilla criticism, too 
rapid, brief, and lacking in concentration and 
scope. This literary form is a bad one for such 
ause ; the most it can accomplish is a brilliant 
mot upon a well-known author. The thoughts, 
fortunately, are not confined to the classics, an- 
cient or modern, but range over all the fields of 
reflection. Sometimes they are fine by virtue 
merely of expression, often because of some new 
touch in the idea; often, too, because of what the 
editor calls the ‘“‘intimate cries” of the soul. 
‘‘The real gives exactness, the ideal adds the 
truth’’—mints old gold anew. ‘ Athens diffused 
the soul over the flesh; Paris diffuses the flesh 
over the soul”—is the same truth as the former, 
only historically stated. ‘‘The orator is the 
mouth (os) of a nation ’— illustrates a host of his 
etymological sententie. ‘‘How many sacrifice 
honor, a necessity, to glory, a luxury "—he phi- 
losophizes; and nearer home he moralizes: ‘* Say 
nothing good of yourself—you will be distrusted ; 
say nothing bad of yourself—you will be taken 
at your word.” As a whole, the collection has 
no unity of temper or system or sentiment, of 
interest or purpose, nor even of character, ex- 
cept that given to it by what ought to be a se- 
condary circumstance in a man of genius—the 
fact that the author is a priest. But the religious 
idea is not a controlling one. 

The editor himself is inclined to find the true 
value, the only originality of the Abbé, in his 
studies of the peasants. These are sharply cut, 
with a sincerity, a vividness and force that 
spring from violent repulsions, or from pathetic at- 
tachments to what is human amid the general 
brutishness. For the peasant in the abstract the 
Abbé has but one word—he is ‘sin, original sin, 
still persistent and visible, in all its brutal sim- 
plicity.” Here are four quotations that frame in 
the type. ‘‘The peasant is a deist; beyond that 
he heeds nothing that is said or done. The pea- 
sant loves nothing and nobody except for the use 
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he can make of him. The peasant admits that 
the most petty employee in the town is greater 
than he. The lot of the peasant is always the 
same,. . . hissordid dwelling, his frightful bed his 
dirty table, his coarse bread, bis hard and heavy 
linen and his vile clothes, his loathsome food and 
his nauseous drink, his life narrow, harsh, deso- 
late, imposed upon by every one, deceived by all, 
rendered harder by all.” But far more close and 
vigorous than such maxims and descriptions are 
the half-dozen ‘ characters "—prose poems 
though most of the author's work of this sort ts 
reserved for a subsequent volume. Two or three 
of these belong with the art of Rembrandt and 
the nature of Burns. It is by them, and what 
others of equal worth there may be, that the 
Abbé Roux will prove a classic, if at all; and at 
least they have an historical value, since the life 
of the Bas-Limousin has changed but little in cen 
turies — which is what M. Maricéton meant by 
calling it ‘‘a very distant country.” Here, after 
a destructive storm, peasants have been seen. 
‘*madmen shaking their fist at heaven or even 
levelling their guns, loaded with ball, at the ze 
nitb, and firing without a movement of the eye- 
lids, in order to hurl dead from His throne Him 
who reigns on high.” 

Enough has been said of this, yet one cannot 
leave the book without a word of appreciation 
for the true poetic temperament diffused through 
it, as it were by waves of feeling,which render it, 
in the editor’s French phrase,**humid with melan 
choly.” The poet’s power, the genuine essential 
faculty, is shown in the peasant-portraits; but 
beyond that, this priest has unveiled the man’s 
heart in him, and seldom indeed does one meet 
with self-revelation so delicaze, so refined in 
poetic feeling as in the two strophes—** Obscure 
germ, remain beneath the earth. I will 
be a flower, I must be a flower.” This is in the 
very ether of lyric poetry, as truly as bis maxim, 
‘The priest, the soldier, and the peasant dik 
without affectation,” is in the prison-walls of 
fact. So wide is his world of thought and feel 
ing; but after all does he not soar with a middle 
flight? He owes the best of his work to an ad 
ventitious subject. Whether the Academy will 
at last grant his classicism, however, is for 
the Academy to declare: meanwhile, it is a curi 
ous figure for the observer of modern life to come 
upon—this priest working through thirty years 
of intellectual and poetic life, in that rude coun 
try, to find fame in this hap-hezard way, His 
isolation saved him. If he had been under the 
protection of Notre Dame de Paris, he would not 
have written of the Limousin peasants. 





Shooting: Field and Cover. Moor and Marsh, 
By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallway, Bt. With contributions by Lord Lo 
vat and Lord Charles Kerr. [llustrated. [The 
Badminton Library.) London: Longmans, 
Green & Co; Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Svo, pp. Vili, S57; viii, S48. 

AMERICAN lovers of sports in the field will turn 

with much interest and curiosity to these two 

handsome volumes, written by Englirh noblemen 
and dedicated to the Prince of Walds. The au- 
thors are not modest in their explanatory pre- 
face. They say that their work is intended to 

‘supply a want,” viz., a ‘* modern encyclopedia 

to which the inexperienced man who seeks guid- 

ance in the practice of the various British Sports 
and Pastimes can turn for information.” Shoot 
ing on the preserved estates of the rich English 


| landowners differs so radically from the same 


sport in the United States, that cis Atlantic 
readers find many puzzling expressions in Bri- 
tish accounts of it in the newspapers and 
magazines, and occasionally in some novel. All 
these mysteries are made plain by the work be- 


NOs 


. 
~ 


fore us. The range of topics is very compre 
hensive. Starting out with a general sketch of 
“shooting, past and present,” ther: 


; agreat deal of information on 


are hints 
for beginners” 
gunmaking. and the prices, choice, and care of 
guns; chapters on partridge 
black-game. woodcock, snipe, wild- fowl, and rab 


pheasant, grouse 


* 
bit shooting, and deer stalking, with directions 


for rearing game, destroying vermin (that ce 
stroys game), and making fowhng punts: advice 
too, about gamekeepers and the care of dows 
with one chapter devoted to as black a pictar 
as can be drawn of the poacher and a doscripti 
of his nefarious ways. We are initiated fully 
into the methods of securing game by © driving 
it, and are shown bow it is possible for one mean 
in an English preserve, to Kill 1 partridges in 
one day, nine men 1,57b pheasants, the sane 
number of shooters 5.080 rabbits, and seven met 
2,080 grouse—scores that to the unititiater? Am 
rican reader would seem grossly exagcerate:! 
For a work that purports to be an encyclope 
dia there is one flagrant omission. in only a sin 
gle instance is the ornithological name of anv of 
the birds given; this is in the chapter on phe 
sants, The names of game birds vefortousiv dif 


ountries, butin differ 
sountry An Amertecat 


reading of the partritges, pheasants, amd grouse 


fer not only in different 


ent sections of the same « 


that these writers describe, might be” quite mu 
taken about the birds actually mtended. were if 
not for the illustrations. Lothe Northern U nite 
States the Orfyr « paranus is alwave calla) a 
quail, In the Southern States it is almost al 
ways called a partridge With us the ? 
umbellus is called by strict speaking sportsmen a 
ruffed grouse. In the Northern States it ts com 


monly known as the partridge, and in the South 
and Southwest as the pheasant, So with the dif 
ferent varieties of snipe and ducks: it) is impos.) 
ble to recognize most of them in a written de 
scription unless their technical names are given 
After a careful reading of this account of the 
} 


shooting in which wealthy Englishmen indulge 


at home, we do not think that anv American 


sportsman would care to cross the water fora 
season's sport. The argument of the writers is 
that actual * hunting ” for game over a pointer or 
setter is ‘told style.” Their idea of sport with 
game birds is for a dozen men, more or fewer, to 
station themselves at advantageous points, per 
haps concealed behind artificial hiding: places, in 
a preserve where hundreds of birds, many of 
them artificially 
hired game keepers, and to have a small army of 


raised, have been guarded by 


men, called ** beaters.” drive the birds over the 
shooters; or to march io an extended line through 
a turnip patch, and take, each man, the bird that 
rises in front of him. The only dog required for 
such sport is the retriever. At 
noble authors contend that it requires greater 
skill as a marksman to kill driven birds than to 
shoot those that rise in front of a pointer, and 
defend their *‘ modern sport” against those Eng 
lish writers who scoff at such shooting and deride 
the so-called ‘‘ hunting ” of birds that 
raised in door-yard coops. The assertion tnat it 
requires little skill to knock down a bird thata 
dog has pointed, could be made only by a man 


much length the 


have been 


who has done his shooting at very tame birds and 
in very open country. A day’s work with a dog 
in quest of ruffed grouse in New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania, or of quail in any of our States, would scon 
convince him of his error. If merely shooting to 
kill constituted sport, a day in a farmer's barn 
yard would afford lively enjoyment. If a test of 
marksmanship is all that is required, the glass 
ball or clay-pigeon trap meets the requirement. 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallway, in his chapter on 
‘‘ Shooters,” with curious inconsistency says: ‘A 
sportsman ought to be, and usually is, 4 man who 





takes delight in using his gun and brains,” and 
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then he goes on to show that, in a day’s shooting 
in England, the only men who are called to ex- 
vend brain-work are the hired servants who find 
the game and drive it in the wished-for direction. 
While every sportsman wishes for “luck,” by far 
the largest part of his day’s enjoyment ought to 
consist in his search for the game; and this 
search will be wery unsuccessful (outside of a 
preserve) unless he understands the habits of the 
game that he seeks, and is acquainted with the 
country that be traverses. Moreover, he adds 
very largely to his enjoyment by watching the 
working of his trained setter or pointer, who will 
show as much skill and knowledge in the search 
for birds as his master. To appreciate the dif- 
ference between such hunting as these English 
authors describe and that which is enjoyed in 
America, a person has only to compare one of 
the chapters on ‘‘ driving” pheasants, partridges, 
or $grouse, and a chapter of one of Frank Fores- 
ter’s experieaces in the Warwick woodlands. The 
former is a matter of dry details; the latter makes 
the blood tingle in the veins of any reader who 
has the sportsman’s instinct. 

The chapter on deer-stalking 1s the most inte- 
resting in the two volumes. Stalking—or, as we 
call it, ‘‘ still hunting”—is the principal method 
of killing deer that is now recognized as legiti- 
mate in England and Scotland; coursing or 
hounding being abandoned, as it should be, and 
driving not being considered so fair a sport as 
stalking. Much valuable information is given 
about the habits of deer, and the methods of ap- 
proaching within gunshot of them. In stalking, 
the British sportsman generally depends on the 
skill of a stalker to direct his movements until 
he is near enough to fire ; but even then much 
more is required of him than of the man who de- 
pends on drivers to pat birds within his reach. 

The chapters on wild-fowl shooting also con- 
tain many directions to enable the sportsman to 
depend on himself for his bag of game. In one 
way, the Eaglish view of duck hunting is far be- 
hind our own. Tne use of the swivel gun is 
recognized as legitimate, and directions are given 
in much detail about handling it and building 
boats for its employment. In most of the Atlan- 
tic States the use of such weapons in shooting 
wild fowl isnow contrary to law, as it should be. 





* Contributions to the Science of Education. By 


William H. Payne, A.M. Harper & Bros. 
1886. 

Educational Psychology. A Treatise for Parents 
and Educators. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Habit, and its Importance in Education. An 
Essay in Pedagogical Psychology. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Paul Radestock by F. 
A. Caspari, with an Introduction by G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1886, 

Pror. PAYNE’s volume of disconnected essays 

and addresses is characteristically marked as the 

work of a practical and experienced as well asa 
thoughtful educator. His positions are firmly 
taken and his opinions strongly worded; and, 
whether he is agreed with or not, he makes him- 
self respected. There is, too, a liberal-minded- 
ness about his spirit, a catholicity and reach of 
view (especially in the chapters on the seculari- 
zation of the schools as a world-movement), and 
moreover a minuteness and range of acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject, which 
shows the master of the field; and the tonic pow- 
er of his reflections is wholly unusual. These 
may seem vague words; but it is only by general 
terms that we can express adequately our sense 
of the controversial and stimulating value of a vo- 
lume too various to be dissected in detail. Like 


, 
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a man of age and experience, the author has 
great respect for the past, and is not inclined to 
think that the ‘‘ new education” is likely to be 
revolutionary, or ‘‘the Quincy method” des- 
tined to as great a future as was the Baconian. 
He directs attention rather to the need of a de- 
termination by experiment of education values 
in the different studies, and to the propriety of 
seeking in psychology the basis of the leading 
principles of the art of pedagogy, while he has no 
patience with the theory that assumes a child- 
mind psychology or any of its companion novel- 
ties. He attacks Spencer’s positions, with mo- 
desty enough, but without any fear, an 1 especial- 
ly objects to the doctrine that the child’s educa- 
tion should repeat that of the race, and he has 
something to say against the dictum that the pu- 
pil must proceed “from the known to the un- 
known,” and other maxim-shibpoleths. In short, 
he is an independent and vigorous thinker, tho- 
roughly informed and well-disciplined; and 
though some of his essays are touched by local in- 
terests, the book is to be recommended to the at- 
tention of those practically interested in educa- 
tion, with the certainty that they will find it full 
of good sense in general matters and of valuable 
suggestions in specific subjects, At the close of 
the volume is a detailed account of the organiza- 
tioa and work of the department of pedagogics 
at Michigan University, of which Prof. Payne 
holds the chair. 

‘Educational Psychology’ is a little primer- 
hke volume, which sets out on the ground that 
psychology ought to be the basis of educational 
practice and theory, and proceeds to compress 
into a small space the scientific analysis of sense- 
perception, memory, imagination, judgment and 
reason, and taste or the sense for beauty. This 
is done with clearness and brevity, and from the 
latest authorities, whom the authoress has care- 
fully studied. The volume is, in fact, a digest of 
a course of Jectures given to a normal class, and 
may well be of advantage to any teacher who 
wishes to give a class so much of the groundwork 
of psychology as is most necessary to the under- 
standing of the learning powers of the mind. 

Dr. Radestock’s essay, which is translated entire 
under the title ‘ Habit in Education,’ is a kind of 
mental deposit from wide reading, of which the 
intent is to show that hubit, in the scientific sense, 
working by nerve-ctisposition, is the essential of 
education. He traverses the physiological and 
psycho-physical field, and arrives at conclusions 
in the realms of the will and of the highest faculties 
of intelligence, with some glances at the peculiar 
provinces of genius and insanity. The volume is 
of interest rather on the theoretical side in rela- 
tion to the science of education, for which it af- 
fords a preliminary analysis, in some sort. On the 
practical side many questions would be put, and 
one recollects that not only Rousseau, but so late 
a writer as Sully, questions the desirability of 
firmly established habit. In fact, the goodness 
of any ‘‘habit” depends on the fixity of the con- 
ditions under which it arose, and with a change 
in them a modification of itself is needful, which 
often is brought about with difficulty. Thus 
‘* habit” sometimes becomes a limiting and dam- 
aging element, when originally good. But the 
discussion is so largely one of words and mean- 
ings as to be endless if entered on; and independ- 
ently of the great scope which Dr. Radestock 
claims for the rule of habit in education, his 
analysis and expositions are of great interest to 
theorists in the art. 





El Maghreb; 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco. 
By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. London: S, Low. 
1886. Pp. xi, 347. Map. S8vo. 

THE author’s first visit to Marocco was in 1881, 

when he made various excursions in the neigh- 





borhood of Tangier ; but the greater part of his 
book is an account of a journey made two years 
later to the cities of Fez and Marocco. Though 
he and his companion travelled in English dress, 
and with a single soldier for an escort besides 
their three servants, they were not simply unmo- 
lested, but were treated in nearly every place, 
even in the sacred city of Wazan, with courtesy. 
The Government has suffered so severely of late 
from the ‘‘ claims” of foreigners, that the anxi- 
ety of the kaids of the villages at which they 
camped for the night to protect the travellers 
from robbery was often embarrassing. Fez was 
the only town in the interior through which they 
passed that showed any signs of commercial 
activity. ‘‘ Trade here, at times, really is brisk.” 
But what is said of the capital, *‘ there is an air 
of desolation about the place, as of a city of the 
past,” seems to be true of all the others. In the 
southern district of Wadnoon there is a consider- 
able trade with the desert tribes, largely in os- 
trich feathers, but ‘slaves are the most impor- 
tant article of commerce with the Sudan, and 
Marocco forms the chief market for the traffic in 
human flesh.” While Amicis, in his lively de- 
scription of Marocco, gives but a curt account of 
Mequinez (where, indeed, he had enough to do to 
escape the mob), Mr. Stutfield found it, with its 
magnificent gate, beautiful buildings, extensive 
ruins, and wonderful wall outside the Mellah or 
Ghetto “‘ twenty-five y :ds thick,” to be the most 
interesting town in the country. Within a day’s 
journey of the capital they entered a fa:nine- 
stricken region, which extended to the coas' 
The clamors of the wretched people for bread 
by day, and the crying of the starving children 
by night, made this part of the journey very dis- 
tressing—the more so since it was evident that 
these periodically recurring famines could easily 
be prevented. The land is fertile, in some dis- 
tricts said to be the richest in the world ; irriga- 
tion and cultivation are easy; but bitter experi- 
ence has taught the people the uselessness of lay- 
ing up the surplus of a crop simply to be the 
prey of their rulers, and so the failure of a single 
harvest means starvation. In Marocco, as in all 
countries cursed with the Mussulman rule, the 
land is gradually but surely becoming a desert. 
The author passed through a good-sized town, the 
last inhabitant of which *‘had left or died (the 
words are synonymous in the euphemistic Moor- 
ish language) a few weeks before, and the houses 
and streets were now as silent as the grave.” 

In his description of the political condition of 
Marocco Mr. Stutfield dwells at length on the 
evils of ‘‘ protection.” This is the right granted 
by the Madrid Convention of 1880 to each foreign 
Power to protect twelve Moors, and, in addition, 
to every European trader to protect two native 
agents. These “protected” natives are freed 
from the authority of the Moorish Government, 
and are responsible only to the Power which pro- 
tects them. It is easy to see what opportunities 
this system offers for abuse. So eagerly have 
the people, especially the Jews who make a busi- 
ness of “selling the protection,” availed them- 
selves of it, that the Sultan has ‘‘ complained 
that it was impossible for him to carry on the 
government of his country under such circum- 
stances, wherein numbers of his subjects can set 
his laws at naught, and, freed from all the re- 
straints and duties of citizenship, plunder and 
rob the unfortunate natives who have not the 
good fortune to be of the protected ones.” Even 
the Shereef of Wazan, in one sense the head of 
the Mohammedan Church and virtual ruler of 
a wide territory, is now a French subject, ‘so 
that a large tract of the Sultan’s dominions is 
practically withdrawn from his authority, and 
placed under the dominion of the representative 
of the Republic.” While the British Minister, 
Sir John Hay, has firmly and constantly opposed 
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the abuses of this system, it is to be feared that 
the United States, if Mr. Stutfield’s statement is 
true (that ‘“‘ America, by the way, appears to 
throw the egis of the Stars and Stripes over a 
surprising number of Jews in Marocco”™) is not 
without guilt in the matter. In discussing the 
future of the country, the author naturally dep- 
recates the growth of the French influence, but 
does not venture to more than hint that Marocco 
should become a part of the British Empire. Yet 
the benefits flowing from such an acquisition 
would be considerable. For not only is Gibraltar 
‘‘ wholly dependent on Marocco for its supplies,” 
but the country, which, it should be remembered, 
is only four days’ sail from her shores, under a 
stable government would produce corn enough to 
“render England, with even a doubled popula- 
tion, independent of the rest of the world.” 





Florida Fruits, and How to Raise Them. By 
Helen Harcourt, New and enlarged edition. 
Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 1886, 
Pp, 347. 12mo. 

TuIs book gives a glowing account of the capa- 

bilities and prospect of fruit-culture in Florida, 

not only of the orange as the chief staple, but 
subsidiarily, of pineapples, bananas, and cocoa- 
puts; also of grape and figs, peacbes and plums, 
strawberries, and the like, which are supposed to 
affect more northern latitudes; indeed, the co- 
nundrum which the fair author asks,‘‘ What can- 
not be grown in Florida!” she gives up entirely 
as a still unsolved problem. Apropos of the 
peach, we are told that “to Persia do we owe 
this most popular fruit, and yet, strange to say, 
in this its native home it was considered un- 
wholesome”; and that ‘“‘its first visit to foreign 
lands, and the first true appreciation it met with, 
was on Chinese soul, and there we find it flourish- 
ing and at home almost as early as it was noted 
in its native land.” But De Candolle has recent- 
ly shown that the peach was known and prized 
in China very Ieng before it can have been 
known in Persia, and that the interior of China 
is its probable source. This may be worth notic- 
ing in the next edition, when the incongruity of 
the statement respecting the original unwhole- 
someness of this fruit with what follows may be 
explained. ‘‘ That the peach was one of the trees 
in the Garden of Eden there can be no doubt, 
and surely God could have placed there, for the 
comfort of our first parents, no more delicious 
fruit than this.” But would the Lord have given 
this originally unwholesome fruit among the 
trees ‘‘ pleasant to the sight and good for food,” 
or did an originally delicious fruit partake of the 
curse at the fall and become unwholesome until 
the ‘‘ heathen Chinee” restored it to its pristine 
innocence ? 

Seriously, Mrs. Harcourt’s book is full of prac- 
tical information, teaching us not only how to 
raise fruits in Florida, but how to fight their ene- 
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mies and how to preserve and cook them (/. ¢., 


the fruits). She even tells us to add sugar to our 
dish of fresh figs and cream, which well-ripened 
figs should not require; and, altogether, her 
bountiful instructions allow her to indulge the 
hope that,so guided, the * veriest novice may 
make a success of his new pursuit in his Florida 
home.” He has our best wishes. 





Study of the English Classics ; A Practical Hand 
book for Teachers. By Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A.M. 4th edition, revised, Boston; Lee & 
Shepard. 1886. 

MR. BLAISDELL is one of those teachers who have 

taken an active part in the educational reform in 

literary study in our schools, which consists prac 
tically in substituting the works of authors for 
manuals concerning them. “The present volume 


| contains schemes of courses, examples and types 


of lessons, exercises, recitations, reviews, ete., 
and summary studies—a kind of svilabus—of 
seventeen representative authors, English and 
American There are very many valuable hints 
and leading principles of use to teachers, and an 
unlimited number of examination papers, and 
thousands of trial questions. It is, in a word, a 
normal-school course for teachers, in the branch 
of literature. So far there is no fault to be found, 
and there can be no doubtof the excellence of the 
work and its utility when once its sphere is grant 
ed. Nor shall we do more than hint our impres 
sion that Mr. Blaisdell’s students will not escape 
adanger to which his own eyes are wide open. 
The defect of the old system was that it taught 
literature as a form of history, biography, and 
criticism ; the danger of the new system 1s that 
it will teach Shakspere, Milton, and Pepe as a 
form of grammar, mythology, rhetoric, ete. In 
fact, as one reads over the specimen questions, 
they bear a curious resemblance to the sort of in 
terrogatories put by classical teachers concerning 
the text of Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero, and they lie 
under the same old charge often brought against 
this mode of instruction—that t'.e exercise is not 
a study of literature in a true sense. On the first 
stanza of Gray’s Elegy we have here three solid 
pages of questions, fine print. This exhibits only 
the ingenuity of the teacher. Literature, the 
highest culture study, is necessarily one of the 
last to be imposed ; and it is doubtful whether it 
is not degraded by being made the medium of 
practical studies such as grammar, rhetoric, and 
** allusions.” 
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of the New York Academy of Science, etc., 
author of ‘ Marvels of Animal Life,’ etc. 1 
vol., small 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 


Prof. Holder’s new book ts a companion volume to his 
‘Marvels of Animal Life,’ publishea last year. The ele- 
| ye certainly stands preéminent in the animal king- 

om as the most interesting in his character and habits, 
and Prof. Holder has made the most of an especially fas- 
cinating subject. 


Woolsey's Political Science. 


By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately President of 
Yale College. New and revised edition, at a 
greatly reduced price. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Reissue of the Bible Com- 


mentary. 


Also known as the Speaker’s Commentary. $3.00 
net per vol. 
JUST READY : 


V. ISAIAH. By Rev. Dr. W. Kay. author 
of ‘ The Psalms translated from the Hebrew,’ 
etc. JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS, by 
R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
author of ‘ Bampton Lectures for 1809,’ etc 


VI. EZEKIEL. By Rev. Dr. G. Currey, 
author of ‘ Hulsean Lectures, 1851.’ Da- 
NIEL, by Archdeacon H. J. Rose, author of 
‘Sermons on the Duty of the Clergy,’ etc., 
and Rev. I. Fuller. M/NOR PROPHETS, 
by Rev. E. Huxtable, Professor Gandell, 
Rev. F. Meyrick, Rev. S. Clark, Rev. W. 
Drake. 


Haus Brinker; or, The Sil- 


ver Skates. 

A Story of Life in Holland. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Beautifully illustrated. 1 vol., 
square 12mo, $1.50. 
new edition of Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular book, pub 


A . 
lished with all the illustrations of the fine holiday edition, 
at one-half the former price 


*,* These books are for sale by booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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